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MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


RATES FOR BOARD: 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


By the day, $3.00 and up- 
Chil- 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the 
moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


International Navigation Co’s Lines. 


AMERICAN LINE 


The Only Trans-Atlantic Line Sailing Under 
the American Flag. 


NEW YORK TO SOUTHAMPTON. 
No Transfer by Tender. No Tidal Delays. 
Shortest and Most Convenient Route to London. 


Close Connection at Southampton for Havre and Paris, 
by Fast Twin Screw Channel Steamers. 





NOTICE —AMERICAN AND RED STAR LINE Excursion | 
. 


Tickets are issued at 10 per cent. reduction, 


and are good to return by either line. upon payment of | 
difterence in rates. if there should be any, according to | 


schedule of rates at the time. 


RED STAR LINE, 


Belgian Royal and United States Mail Steamers. 


NEw YORK AND ANTWERP DIRECT. 
No Transfer by Tender. 

One of the Shortest, Cheapest and Best Routes to Belgium, 
Holland, France, Germany, the Rhine, 
Switzerland and /taly. 
PAMPHLET—“Facts for Travelers,” containing useful 


information for those intending a Kuropean Trip | 


furnished free on application. 


International Navigation Company, 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco. 
G. D. FAHNESTOCK, 
General Agent Pacific Coast, 
609 Market Street, (Grand Hotel Building) San Francisco, Cal. 


FORNIA—Summer or Winter. 


The Attention of Tosrists and Health-Seekers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort, 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANCISCO 
By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


Intending Visitors to Copoute and the Hotel del 
Monte have the choice of the “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 
or Shasta’ Routes. ‘These three routes, the three 
main arms of the great railway system of the Seuth- 
ern Pacific Company, carry the traveler through the 
best sections of California, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 
no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
tickets, etc., call upon or address £. HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 
For further information, address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte, 
Monterey, California. 


- Ghicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paull Railway, 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN OMAHA 
AND CHICAGO, 
And connecting with all Transcontinental Lines 


at Omaha, St. Paul and Kansas City, for 
Eastern Points. 


SOLID TRAINS. 


Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, and Steam Heated, 





| with the finest Dining, Sleeping and Reclining Chair 
| Car Service in the world, via the ‘‘Chicago and Omaha 
Short Line ’”’ of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


| way. 


_No. 5 Montgomery Street, 


Double daily train service. Apply to nearest 
coupon ticket agent for tickets, and for further infor- 
mation .o 


Cc. L. CANFIELD, 


General Agent, 
San Francisco. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, 


Chicago, Ill. , 
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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


‘HE wish takes possession of me, and I step into Moore’s old book-store 
for a look around, and a chat with the cheery little man who is responsi- 
ble for its existence. It is just above the sign of “ Zum Rathskeller,” up 

a narrow flight of steps, almost impassible because of a pot pourri of coverless 

books and dust-stained copies of the OVERLAND ; the one I am making now will 

find its way there I fear,— bargains at 5 cts. to catch the eye, along with the blue 
and green Deutchmen who are condemned to forever quaff beer on the afore- 
mentioned sign. There’s something pathetic in the array, for all they so brave- 
ly flaunt their loveless old age in the sun and fog of California Street. A dozen 
things occur to me that I might say, right here, comparisons I might draw, morals 

I might point ; but what I[ started to say was something entirely different. 

Usually I hate to pick up a copy of a well-known author, and find every pat 
expression or happy thought marked,—a covert insult to anyone who may read. 

Half of such markings have no more individuality than thé Milky Way. The 

fool that emphasized the good things in “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 

might as well have drawn his Jead pencil from top to bottom of every page and 
from start to finish. In fact, he did, nearly. I put it down to pure affectation on 
the quondam owner's part, and make the deduction that his taste or weakness 
for books had overtaken him in middle life, and that he wished to demonstrate 
to someone that he knew a good thing when he saw it. I only trust he succeed- 
ed. I do not mean to go on record as a railer at markers in books. I re- 
member turning the pages of ‘* Middlemarch,” long after my father’s death, and 
reading his thoughts at the time in a dozen faint pencilings about significant 
passages ; and it took no Sherlock Holmes to detect the vocation of the reader 
of the copy of “ Les Miserables”’ I held in my hand, in some corrections of typo- 
graphical errors in the letter-press,— w. f.’s, l. c.’s, etc.,— on its margin. 

Then possibly I am doubly charitable, as I have a weakness of my own, one 

I am conscious of,—a mild mania for original editions, rare books, and curiosi- 
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ties generally in literature,—and I am proud to confess that I have ruined the 
books of my inherited library by odd old volumes bound in paper and _ parch- 
ment, lucky if bound at all. I am sure sundry stately works in vellum and calf 
must be scandalized in being ranged by the side of their indigent brethren. I 
never, however, attained the proud distinction of actually owning a Mazarine 
Bible, although I secured original editions of most of the American authors. 

This is the history of a deduction that at the time I thought rather clever. 
I compiled it while Mr. Moore was expatiating on the beauty of a genuine An- 
gelo, to a young fencer who was just learning the difference between a thrust 
and a parry. The book I found was a not rare copy of Emerson’s, “ Letters and 
Social Aims.” The name of its once owner was “ John Doudet.” 

John Doudet, I said, is a compound of two nationalities. Doudet is French, 
John, Saxon. The father or grandfather was, not unlikely, the younger son of 
some great French house, fled to America, to win a fortune; then return. But 
he met a fair American, who was dearer to him than his French blood. 

John was their son,— eldest, perhaps. The young wife named him “ John,” 
after Aer father. Then John was proud,—his name was on several pages of the 
book,—proud of his French blood and lineage. He had been well educated, was 
a thinker, else why would he read Emerson so thoroughly? He had read it 
thoroughly ; it was intelligently marked throughout. He was a man of culture 
and self-control, always self-possessed, for on the 72nd page he had marked: 

“The staple figure in novels is the man of aplomb”; then he underlined, 
“ Napoleon is the type of this class in modern history.” Then again, “ Keep 
cool, and you command everybody.” He was a gentleman in dress and man- 
ners. He believed in the outward signs. On page 79 I saw marked, “The 
sense of being perfectly well-dressed gives a feeling of inward tranquility, reli- 
gion is powerless to bestow.”’ Again, I see he is not rich, neither is he poor. He 
philosophizes in the passage, “ Every man must seek to secure his independence ; 
but need not be rich.” Possibly this is the reason he did not return to France 
and claim his ancestral rights ; his pride held him back. 

He is something of a cynic, I discover, by the underlining of “In a large 
sense, one would say there is no originality. All minds quote.” Then again, 
he has written in a small, elegant chirography under the sentence, “ Take as a 
type the boundless freedom here in Massachusetts.” “ See the history of witch- 
craft in this same Massachusetts.” 

He is neither a braggart nor a fop, I conclude, from the marked passage in 
the essay on Greatness. “‘ A sensible man does not brag, avoids introducing the 
names of his creditable companions, omits himself as habitually as another man 
obtrudes himself in the discourse, and is content with putting fact or theme sim- 
ply on its ground.” I like him all the better for this. I began to feel that I 
knew him. In my mind’s eye I had reconstructed his character as satisfactorily 
as you might reconstruct a mastodon from one of its hairs. His physical make- 
up I will not try to lay down, but I should like to know whether John Doudet 
ever returned to his fathers and claimed his ancestral halls. I did not buy the 
book. You can find it any day on the third shelf to the left, as you goin. There 
are so many books in this world that one must think twice before he buys an 
extra one, especially one who has to read and review five, ten, fifteen, even twen- 
ty new ones a month. 
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This reviewing a new book is a curious thing. 

I suppose we review books because we imagine that our readers enjoy read- 
ing our opinions of them, and yet I do not believe any one is ever guided in 
their choice of reading matter by the reviews that we so carefully and ofttimes 
so laboriously write down. I know I never read a review of a new novel until 
after I have read the novel, and made up my mind as to its merits and demerits. 
It is then interesting to compare opinions, or discover side lights on dark pas-_ 
sages that | did not think worth exploring. 

When “ Trilby ” came out I realized by the number of reviews that filled all 
manner and degrees of journals thatit was a book far above the average, but I 
did not seriously read one of them until after I had read the book and indited 
my own review. It is a fact worthy of note, when you pause to consider it, that 
a reviewer never thinks it worth while to call particular attention to a new novel 
until after it has actually appeared between covers. 

« Trilby” saw light in a New York magazine. If I remember correctly, 
there was an interval between its close as a serial and its reappearance as a 
bona fide book. I will venture the assertion that the proportion of reviews of 
it in its first and last form were as 1 to1co. No, the truth of the matter is that 
we fee] that we must review a book that is sent us, simply because it is sent us- 
There are books whose very publishers realize are hardly worth a serious reading, 
and who, in order to obtain the dignity of a review, send ready-made reviews 
with the request that they be copied. 

Such books should never be published. I do not recollect ever finding a 


ready-made review that was condemnatory, neither do I recollect ever finding a 
ready-made review in a high class book: 


The Contributor. ‘“ Now that the election is over and the tariff bugbear dis- 
posed of, I want to know if this country is going to have time, between now 
and next election, to straighten out our disgraceful foreign relations?” 

The Parson. “Do you refer to the wholesale massacre of the Armenians? 
If so, I trust our government will make His Turkish Majesty understand that 
this country protects her subjects and upholds her treaties as jealously in the 
heart of Armenia as in the streets of Constantinople.” 

The Contributor. “That is all very well for the text of a missionary ser- 
mon, but how can we even expect our flag to be respected in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, when our childish internal bickerings cause us to neglect the enforce- 
ment of our rights and self-assumed prerogatives on the Western ?” 

The Reader. “The Monroe Doctrine?” 

The Contributor. “The same. Is it innocuous or not? It holds that the 
United States cannot tolerate European encroachment upon the soil of the 
American Republics.” 

The Office Boy entered with the “Eastern Mail.” There were a dozen 
postal cards, asking for sample copies, and holding out the never-to-be realized 
insinuation that—“if the magazine pleases me, I may decide to take it.” We 
advertise to furnish “sample copies” for. 10 cents. They cost 15 cents each, 
but the loss is not great. Where one encloses Io cents, twenty-five remit their 
autograph on a postal. Along about Christmas the number of literary beggars 
treble, and the strange thing about this sponging system is, the Manager informs 
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us, that Georgia and Arkansas are the banner States in the sample copy cam- 
paign, and tail the list on the subscription books. 

Sample copies don’t pay. The Manager, who has been a miner on the coast 
when mines paid, can prove his axiom. He once wrote a mining story from his 
own life. It was called “The Temblor in the Mad Mule Mine.” He had an eye 
to business, and openly boasted that it would sell 5,000 copies in Shasta County 
alone. To let his old pards of the “ Mad Mule Mine” know that the account of 
the famous temblor had been made historic, he mailed a sample copy to a leading 
citizen of Shasta. A year went by and the extra 5,000 copies were still un- 
ordered. One day the Manager met the recipient of the “ Sample Copy” on 
Mission Street. “Fred,” shouted the old man, “ you did us proud. Do you 
know that air story of the ‘tremelor’ traveled all over three counties, and when 
[ got it back it was worn down to seven sheets. That’s the kind of literatoor 
that makes magazines rich. Keep it up, old Pard, keep it up.” And the Mana- 
ger acknowledged the subtle flattery as became a successful author. They 
drank to the temblor, to the OVERLAND, to Bret Harte, and to the 5,000 copies 
that were patiently awaiting the realization of the Manager’s fond dream. 

The Contributor continued, as the Office Boy shut the door of the sanctum, 
and I extracted a big, fat, healthy poem on “ The Golden Gate at Sunset ” from 
a rather delicate and careworn envelope. 

“Seventy years ago, when the Monroe Doctrine iirst became the boast of 
the Republic, England, because it was politic, and because Spain was seeking 
to reconquer her revolted provinces in South America, gave it her heartiest 
concurrence. Today, in the face of the Monroe Doctrine and the protests of the 
United States, Mexico, and all the South American Republics, she has annexed 
over 50,000 square miles of Venezuela’s territory. She even refuses to accept 
the arbitration of another country on the so-called boundary dispute. She is 
fully aware of the flimsiness and weakness of her claim, and so acts the bully. 
Year after year she steadily siezes and fortifies territory that the year before she 
admitted belonged to Venezuela, until from a colony of 50,000 square miles, Brit- 
ish Guiana has grown to a nation larger than the United Kingdom. 

Venezuela has repeatedly begged her great sister republic, the author of 
the Monroe Doctrine, to notice how she is being mulcted by this old world rob- 
ber, to no effect. Our Congress was too busy making laws and tearing them 
down again, and our Executive too much employed in building his fences 
fora renomination. If a statesman like Blaine dared to exercise the nation’s 
right of interfering in South American affairs, he was scouted as a “jingo,” 
whatever that may be, and driven by the servile press from the field. 

If the Monroe Doctrine means anything, it means what it says, and this 
nation is expected by the civilized world to uphold it. France was driven out of 
Mexico, England should be driven out of Venezuelaand Nicaragua. She would 
go quick enough if she were told. America is neither India nor Turkestan, nor 
is it ‘ Darkest Africa,” and the time will come when England will be given to 
understand that she mnst shinny on her own side.” 

The Reader: “I took up an English map of the world the other day. A 
note at the bottom of it called attention to the fact that all that part of the 
earth colored red belonged to the great British Empire. The Arctic and An- 
tartic Zones were red.” 

The Contributor: ‘ Wonder she did n’t claim New York City and Grover 
Cleveland.” 
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Evolution of Shipping and Ship-Building in California. 


EVOLUTION OF SHIPPING AND SHIP-BUILDING IN 
CALIFORNIA. I. 


COMPILED FROM PERSONAL NARRATIVES OF CAPTAINS DoMINGO MARCUCCI, JOHN 
G. Nort, PETER OWENS, PATRICK TIERNAN, GEORGE MIDDLEMAS, JAMES 


Dickik, IrvinGc M. Scott, AND OTHERS. 


ROM the heights of Pana- 
ma, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1513, Vasca Nufiez de 
Balboa discovered the Pa- 
cific. A quarter of a cen- 
tury later, Zimenez, who 
had acted as pilot for Cor- 
tez, discovered Lower Cal- 

ifornia. Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo landed 
at Cape St: Lucas in 1542, and at San 
Diego on the 28th of September of the 
same year. He named the spot San Mi- 
guel, which was changed by Viscomo. 
Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth, 
England, on December 13th, 1577, with 
five vessels, varying from fifteen to one 
hundred tons, one hundred and sixty-six 
men, of which the “ Pelican” was flag- 
ship. 

On the 20th of August, with three 
vessels, he entered the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, from which tempestuous arm of 
the sea he emerged over a month later 
with but his own ship. After filling the 
ship’s hold with the plunder of Spanish 
galleons, he decided to return to Eng- 
land by the fabled Northwest passage, 
thereby escaping any troublesome Span- 
ish man-of-war that might be on. the 
lookout. 

On June 17, 1539, he touched at what 
is now known as Drake’s Bay, and took 
formal possession of the country in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth. 

The log-book of the “ Pelican” gives 
the latitude of the place of landing as 
37° 59° 36’, which is within a quarter of 
a mile of Point Reyes. 

It is a question of doubt, whether 
either Drake or Cabrillo really entered 
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San Francisco Bay, as neither of them 
mentions its excellent harbor ; and ona 
map published in Europe, in 1545, the 
identity of San Francisco and Drake’s 
Bay are sadly mixed, although the Far- 
allones, named after Drake’s pilot—Far- 
ralo—are correctly charted. 

In several Jater charts, instructions to 
navigators for reaching the “port of 
San Francisco” located it behind a 
point of land known as “ Punta de los 
Reyes.” Even as late as 1812 the Rus- 
sians, asking permission to erect houses 
at Bodega Bay, designated the place as 
a “little north of the Port of San Fran- 
cisco.” 

For more than a century and a half 
the northern waters of the Pacific re- 
mained undisturbed. In 1683 Admiral 
Otonds and a Jesuit Father named Kino 
visited La Paz, but did not venture to 
Alta California. In 1697 Father Salva 
Terra undertook to colonize the penin- 
sula, and established sixteen missions. 
The Order fell into disgrace, and was 
succeeded by the Franciscans. 

The Russian brig Ruriak, containing 
a scientific expedition, arrived in the 
harbor of San Francisco in 1816. In 
1811 the port of Bodega had been taken 
possession of by Alex. Koskoff. 

Prior to the advent of the good (or 
bad) ship “ Don Carlos le Grande,” in 
1525, the Pacific had never been dis- 
turbed by civilized man. The Carlos 
was 2 small armed frigate of five hun- 
dred tons burden. History is silent as 
to her commander,her mission or return. 
From which time until its rediscovery 
by the Franciscan padres, in 1775, the 
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harbor of San Francisco was lost to the 
commerce of the world. Its final dis- 
covery and location, it would seem, 
were due more to the desire to honor 
the name of the founder of the Order 
than to benefit commerce. After naming 
the first missions, Padre Serra sudden- 
ly recollected that he should not forget 
to honor the name of Francisca de Asi, 
founder of the Order. The Viceroy, 
Captain Gaspar de Portola, replied: 

“ Show us a good port beyond Mon- 
terey, and we will build a mission there 
in his name.” The expedition sailed 
from Monterey, and rediscovered, in 
1776, what is now known as the Bay of 
San Francisco. 

The padres thought little of the com- 
mercial advantages of the harbor, and 
located the Mission Dolores de San 
Francisca about a league distant. 

During the “mission days”’ a little 
stream, known as Mission Creek, ran 
from the bay out to the Mission and 
beyond. The mouth of the creek was 
at what is now known as the Potrero— 
South San Francisco. Launches con- 
veyed goods and supplies up this creek 
tothe Mission. After the Mission ceased 
to exist, commerce with the “interior ” 
was no longer sought by rival ship- 
owners. and the creek fell into disuse. 
For many years the bed has been built 
over with large business houses. 

One of the first and quaintest vessels 
that entered this port at the date of the 
founding of the Mission was a fishing 
smack, twenty-four feet in length, made 
of pine boards, engineered by Spanish 
fishermen. The frail boat sailed, or 
rather was propelled, from Aaya Califor- 
nia. It is not known whether or not 
she returned. 

Commerce was carried on by means 
of the bark vessels of Indians and the 
board fishing smacks of Mexicans, prior 
to the advent of European vessels. 

The schooners, trading and fishing 
vessels which entered the Gate to un- 
load their cargoes on the natives, created 
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a village nearer the shipping, and it took 
the name of Yerba Auena (good herb). 

The first European vessel to enter 
this port, of which there is any record, 
was the Zag/e, in 1816, commanded by 
Capt. Wm. H. Davis. She sailed from 
Boston, via the Sandwich Islands and 
Alaska. She brought an assortment of 
goods, which was a revelation to the 
natives; and their garments of skins 
and hides were substituted by the 
clothing of civilization. Payments were 
made in hides, tallow, soap and fish. 
The Zag/e then became engaged in the 
sea-otter trade, and was very successful, 
as otters were plentiful in this bay and 
all along the coast. She made three 
trips, netting about $25,000 on each trip. 
This stimulated others, and this “dis- 
covery,’ no doubt, gave an impetus to 
commerce which made this port known 
to the world. The “rush” did not be- 
gin, however, until about eight years 
after the Lag/e’s first visit, when the 
American schooner “Thaddeus,” of 
Boston, arrived in 1823, with a cargo 
consisting of a little of everything— 
especially rum. After disposing of a 
portion of her cargo, she sailed down 
the coast, preceded by vaqueros, who 
“ rounded up ” the ranchers, and notified 
them that the vessel was coming and 
would anchor at acertain point. A sail- 
ing vessel was a great curiosity ; the 
variety of goods even created greater 
consternation, and the “ Yankees’”’ were 
looked upon as no small objects of in- 
terest. Many had heard of all these, 
but few had seen them; yet there was 
a general turn-out at all the points where 
the vessel touched, and she exchanged 
her entire cargo for one of hides, tallow 
and soap, and put back to Boston. On 
her return the Captain purchased a 
band of horses, stationed them along 
the coast line, and dispatched the super- 
cargo ahead to notify the people of the 
approach of the vessel. The vessel 
would stop two or three days at a cluster 
of ranches, making sales, and the day 
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before sailing the supercargo would pre- 
cede her to the next stopping place. 
Often they would remain a week, or two 
weeks, at some delightful neighborhood, 
trading, feasting and merry-making with 
the native Spaniards, whose hospitality 
and courtesy is proverbial. From three 
to six months were consumed in a round 
trip to San Diego. The ranchers made 
no charge for keeping the horses, or for 
accommodations furnished. 

Many of the vessels had warehouses 
at San Diego, where they stored their 
merchandise while another trip was 
made up the coast, and so continued 
until a cargo was collected, when the 
vessel would leave, to return the next 
year. Vessels sailing to Peruvian ports 
took no hides, but traded for soap and 
tallow. These vessels also had their 
warehouses in San Diego, for the stor- 
age of tallow and soap until ready to 
return to Callao. 

Commerce in those days of manana 
was Carried on in what might be termed 
a “free-and-easy ” manner. On many 
articles the duty was one hundred per 
cent, which practically amounted to 
confiscation, or made smuggling neces- 
sary in self-defense. The Mexican of- 
ficials generally opened the door. Fre- 
quently vessels were permitted to pass 
Monterey,—the port of entry,—come to 
Yerba Buena, and, after selling as much 
of the cargo as possible, return to Mon- 
terey for entry, and dispose of the re- 
mainder. 

The shippers were not sworn as to 
the value of the cargo; they gave fic- 
titious invoices, and by this means 
would get off on the payment of $5,000 
on a $20,000 cargo. 

It became so customary to swindle 
the Government as to scarcely excite 
comment,—except in cases where goods 
were concealed in false lining of the 
vessels,—and the Government officials 
were outwitted. 

The schooner “ Rover,” of Boston, 
which arrived in 1823 with a cargo of 
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assorted merchandise, is perhaps the 
second pioneer vessel of modern times. 

In 1826 the British man-of-war “ Blos- 
som” quietly sailed into port, spying 
out the lay of the land and the bay. 
This vessel discovered the obstruction 
in the bay known as “ Blossom Rock,” 
which was removed only a few years 
ago. 

The year 1831 seems to have been the 
inauguration of the commerce of the 
bay. Among the vessels that arrived 
that year were the bark “ Louisa,’ Capt. 
I. C. Jones, of Beston ; the ship “Alert”; 
and the “ Leonidas,” formerly the U. S. 
man-of-war “ Dolphin” ; also, the Mex- 
ican vessels ‘ Arecachia,” “ Bolival,” 
“ Librator,” and “ Don Quixote.” The 
latter was commanded by Capt. W. S. 
Hinckley, who afterwards engaged in 
ship-building, in San Francisco. Mr. 
R. H. Dana, author of “ Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast,” was on the “ Alert.” 

The Mexican vessel ‘ Leonidas,” 
under command of Capt. W. A. Rich- 
ardson, for whom Richardson Bay was 
named, was found sailing round the bay 
after sea otter in 1833, which were plen- 
tiful at that time, and yet so valuable as 
to be sold at $30 and $40each. Whalers 
were very numerous, and frequently 
thirty or forty were anchored in the bay 
at the same time. Prior to 1846 a pe- 
culiar Mexican customs law existed. 
Whalers from Atlantic ports were not 
required to be entered at the custom 
house, and could exchange goods to the 
extent of $600. 

At that time there was not an inhab- 
itant in Yerba Buena; the people lived 
at the Presidio and the Mission, and 
goods from the ships were brought to 
them through the creeks, in launches. 
Portsmouth square, opposite to the Old 
City Hall, was a potato patch, surround- 
ed by a brush fence. 

The first official survey of the water 
front was made in 1836. It included 
that portion of the then city front be- 
tween Montgomery and Dupont, and 
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Pacific and Sacramento streets, Mont- 
gomery street being the water line, 
There was no wharf. Vessels landed 
wherever they saw an opening, and a 
chance to use other craft to pontoon 
their cargoes ashore. A boat-house was 
not built until 1838. It was a frame 
shanty, 12 by 18, and stood rather inse- 
curely on the north-east corner of Clay 
and Montgomery streets. There was a 
fine flowing spring on the north-west 
corner of those streets, which supplied 
the village and sailing craft with fresh 
water. 

Among the first Eastern trading ves- 
sels was the brig ‘“ Couroz,” from Bos- 
ton, owned by Capt. Elijah Grimes, and 
commanded by Capt. James Bancroft. 
She was loaded with dry goods. After 
disposing of the cargo she sailed south, 
for the purpose of getting a cargo of 
sea-otters, which abounded in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and on the coast. While en- 
gaged in fishing at Santa Barbara, 
Captain Bancroft was brutally murdered 
by Indians. 

One of the best early sailors and nav- 
igators in these waters was Capt. John 
Paty, whose first trip was in the “ Clar- 
ion,” (afterwards the ‘ California,’’) in 
1836. He commanded several vessels, 
and in his time made one hundred trips 
to Honolulu. 

The “ Bolivar,” in 1838, brought from 
China the first Chinese ever landed in 
this port—two men and one woman. 
They were regarded as great curiosities 
by the few inhabitants. 

The “Clementine” arrived in June, 
1839. Had this “good ship” not ar- 
rived, California may not have been 
what it is today; for Capt. Sutter would 
not have built his fort and mill, and 
there would have been no Marshall em- 
ployed at the mill, and no gold found in 
the “ mill race.” On her arrival, Capt. 
Sutter and four other Swiss took the 
“ Tsabel,” “ Nicholas,” and a four-oared 
vessel brought from the East, up the 
Sacramento river, and built the “fort.” 
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The “fleet” was armed with two can- 
non. 

The “Corsair,” under command of 
Captain W. S. Hinckley, arrived in 
1839, with the first grist-mill, which was 
put up on Clay street, between Mont- 
gomery and Kearny. The motive power 
was six mules. Captain Hinckley be- 
came Alcalde of the district in 1844. 

The brig “Pilgrim” came out from 
Boston in 1834, as a tender to another 
vessel, and to be used in ascending the 
creeks, where the larger vessels could 
not venture. 

Even before the discovery of gold 
the outside world had little idea of the 
taxes and needs of the people of this 
country, and many quaint and curious 
cargoes were landed at this port. In 
1841 the brig “Jovin Carolina,” from 
Guayaquil, South America, 4,283 miles 
distant, brought a cargo of cocoa. In 
September, 1838, a hermaphrodite brig, 
—the ‘Fearnaught,”’—brought a cargo 
composed almost entirelyof sugar-cakes. 
The sugar was put up in loaves, or 
cakes, weighing about three pounds 
each. They were such a rarity that 
they sold “like hot cakes,” and grown 
people as well as children scrambled 
for them. Coffee composed the re- 
mainder of the cargo. Another pioneer 
vessel was the schooner “ Juliann,” un- 
der command of Captain W. A. Leides- 
dorff, which sailed from New Orleans 
to this port by way of the Straits of 
Magellan, in 1841. 

To Captain Nathan Spear belongs the 
credit of establishing the salmon indus- 
try on this coast. In 1841 he ascended 
the Sacramento river with the schooner 
“ Tsabel,” and returned to Yerba Buena 
with a cargo of salmon. 

To the vessel “ Fama,’ Goat Island 
owes its present objectionable name. 
Up to 1843 the island had been known 
as Yerba Buena Island. The “ Fama” 
came into port with a herd of goats as 
a part of her cargo,—perhaps to be used 
as ballast, or as battering rams in case 
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of attack. Messrs. Spearand p 
Fuller purchased six of these - 
goats,and put them on Yerba 
Buena Island, in order that 
they might occasionally have 
a fresh kid for the dinner 
table. The poachers who 
went on the island to shoot 
and steal these animals called 
it Goat Island, and only the_ 
older residents gave to the 
island its proper name. 

In the Spring of 1841, Gen- 
eral McLaughlin and a few others of 
the Hudson Bay Company arrived from 
the Northwest in the brig “ Cowlitz” 
A few Russian families lived where now 
stands Fort Ross,,and there the com- 
pany established a frading post. General 
McLaughlin established a camp where 
Sacramento now stands, and for years 
continued in this industry. At that 
time the island commonly known as 
Mare Island was inhabited by elk. They 
swam in droves from the main shore for 
vrazing grounds. On one occasion the 
“Isabel” collided with a band of about 
1000, and with difficulty sailed through. 

Up to 1844, and for some time after- 
wards, the district from Mongomery 
Street to Kearny and from Washington 
to Jackson was a salt water lagoon, and 
was connected with the bay by a small 
creek. When the tide came in the lake 
was filled, but at all times it was deep 
enough. To reach Clark’s Point to the 
north, it was necessary to wade across. 
Alcalde Hinckley had a bridge built, 
which was perhaps the first harbor im- 
provement in the bay. 

There are no records, so far as can be 
ascertained, of the commerce of this 
port prior to 1846—the date of the es- 
tablishment of the United States Cus- 
tom House. 

About this time, 1843, another British 
man-of-war appeared, and anchored 
under Sausalito’s “frowning bluffs,” in 
the cove afterwards known as Pirate’s 
Point. The object of this warlike visit 
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had her maritime eye on se 
curing this harbor. Shortly af- ~“ 
terward a commotion was created 

at Yerba Buena, by the arrival of a 
mysterious looking vessel, which the 
astonished natives were informed was 
a French frigate, and that it was un- 
der the direction of Mons. De Mofras 
an “ Ambassador,” who had a roving 
commission. He spent several weeks 
in the village, at the commercial resi- 
dence of Nathan Spear, on the north- 
west corner of Montgomery and Clay 
streets. He devoted considerable time 
to inspecting the bay in the schooner 
“ Tsabel,’ which was very kindly fur- 
nished the foreign “ Ambassador ”’ for 
that strange purpose. He predicted 
that the bay and town would soon be a 
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“ oreat field for commerce,” and having 
finished his secret mission the vessel 
returned to France—the object of her 
visit being unknown. 

The United States Government also 
had its eye to the windward, and in 
1844 Commodore Wilkes, with a fleet of 
three vessels, visited this port. 

As it was a “long way round,” and 
commerce demanded more vessels than 
had yet ventured to sail for this far-off 
country, shipbuilding began very early 
on this coast. As the coast line was 
extensive, and the woods were full of 
suitable timber, those of an inventive 
turn of mind devoted their attention to 
ship building--or rather to the construc- 
tion of “coasters,” for the vessels were 
rather crude, and compared to others 
may now be styled “inventions.” 

The first steamboat that navigated the 
Bay of San Francisco—the “ Beaver ’— 
was built in 1834, in one of the arms of 
Richardson's Bay, by a builder named 
Williams. The lumber was hand-sawed. 
She is now on the retired list at Buz- 
zard’s Inlet. Another of the early 
steamboats on the Bay of San Francisco 
was built in 1844, at Sitka, by Russian 
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builders, for Captain W. A. Leidesdorff. 
The little side-wheel craft was first 
taken to Bodega, where the machinery 
was put into her, including a boiler of a 
sawmill. This boiler had a few years 
previously been brought from New York 
by James Reed, a sailor, and did work 
in turning out the first redwood lumber 
produced on this coast. When she made 
her trial trip around Yerba Buena Island 
(now known as Goat Island, }the greatest 
excitement prevailed among the natives. 
They had never before seen such a 
craft, and perhaps no one has since. 
The entire population of the village 
turned out to witness the novel specta- 
cle, and to see a craft propelled by 
steam. But the machinery would not 
work, and she was converted into a sail- 
ing vessel. Her name is lost to local 
history. 

Several vessels were constructed at 
Napa, beginning as early as 1841. 

The gold fever of 1849 gave an impetus 
to ship-building for a year or two, and 
several steamboats were launched at 
Benicia and at Sacramento. But, with 
the increase of the gold fever, ship 
building, and every other department, 
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commerce was lost sight of, and, during 
the height of the craze, there were three 
hundred square-rigged vessels stranded 
in the harbor, deserted by their crews, 
who had “gone to the diggings.” Many 
of the vessels rotted at their moorings ; 
some were used as warehouses for the 
storage of freight, as there were no 
warehouses or wharves in those days. 
The charges for storage generally were 
$10a tonamonth. Some of the aban- 
doned vessels were used as residences 
and boarding houses. The hulk of the 
dismantled and dismasted “Apollo” was 
converted into a perambulating saloon 
and lodging house, and steered its course 
up and down the water front, in search 
of trade. The “ Niantic” was divested 
of its masts and rigging, and anchored 
at the corner of Clay and Sansome 
streets, and used asa store. Finally, a 
“‘hotel”’ was built over the hull, and the 
hotel has ever since borne that name. 
One of the notable events of those 
early shipping days was the quick time 
of the “Don Quixote.” She made a 
round trip from Monterey to Honolulu 
in 29 days,—losing four days in port. 
She made the trip one way in ten days. 
The year 1847 was an important one 
in the history of San Francisco’s ship- 
ping. Anenterprising gentleman, living 
on the hill overlook- 
ing Yerba Buena 
(Telegraph Hill) and 
the bay, established 
a primitive signal 
station,and when his 
watchful eye dis- 
cerned a sail enter- 
ing the Golden Gate 
he communicated 
the fact, and the na- 
ture of the craft and 
cargo, to the com- 
mercial citizens be- 
low by means of a 
system of signals. 
One fine day he 
sighted the “ Brook- 
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lyn,” and to his surprise and joy beheld 
that the deck of the vessel was covered 
with a cargo of women. In those days 
women were at a premium in California. 
His system of signals had not provided 
for such an emergency, but he managed 
to notify the shippers to look out for 
squalls. The commander of this craft 
and cargo was Captain and “ Bishop”’ 
Samuel Brannan, who brought out ona 
vessel which he had chartered in New 
York a cargo of Mormons. 

Another important arrival was the 
Thomas H. Perkins, from New York, 
in March, 1847, with a detachment of a 
New York Regiment, under command 
of Colonel Stevensen. 

The “California,” about the same 
time, brought General Persifer F. Smith, 
Commandant of the Department, and 
four ‘“ missionaries,” — soldiers of the 
Lord. 

The “Oregon” next “heaved to,” 
bearing John W. Geary, with a com- 
mission as postmaster, who opened the 
first post-office in a frame shanty on the 
southwest corner of the Plaza, which 
had been named Portsmouth Square, in 
honor of the man-of-war “ Portsmouth.” 
This ship conveyed General Montgom- 
ery to this port in 1846, at which time 
he formally occupied California in the 
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name of the United States. Montgom- 
ery Street was so named in his honor. 
In the fall of 1848 there were about 
nine hundred vessels anchored in the 
bay. They were of all kinds, and from 
every nation,—civilized, semi-civilized, 
and even savage. There were more ships 
than there were houses in the town. 
The city in the bay overshadowed the 
village. The first wharf was constructed 
in 1849 by the Central Wharf Company, 
taking its name 
from the Boston 
Central Wharf. 
The wharf was lo- 
cated at the pres- 
ent Commercial 
Street, beginning 
a short distance 
west of Sansome 
and extending 
into the bay 400 
feet. Mellus & 
Howard, pioneer 
warehousemen, 
acquired the 
block between 
Clay, Sacramen- 
to, Sansome and 
Battery Streets, 
and gave to the 
Wharf Company 
a strip of land 
thirty-five feet in 
width. This large- 
ly increased the 


value of their own property. Then 
the alcalde of the town gave to the 
Wharf Company a block of land east 


of this block, extending to First Street, 
and of the width of the wharf al- 
ready built. In the year 1850 Colonel 
Stevenson and Doctor C. W. Parker 
gave to the company the strip extend- 
ing to Davis Street; the town then 
gave to.the company another strip of 
tide land extending to Drumm Street. 
The wharf extended or “ fronted ” from 
Rincon Point (Harrison Street) to 


Clark’s Point (Broadway Street), and 
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so numerous were the arrivals of vessels 
during the height of the gold fever 
that there were not enough “berths” 
for them all, and vessels laid along side 
and discharged their cargoes over the 
decks of others. 

The bay was a veritable bee-hive ; 
the wharfage fees were enormous. 

There was great excitement on the 
water front when the “ McKim” ar- 
rived in the fall of 1849, with about five 
hundred _passen- 
gers, after one 
year’s voyage 
from New Or- 
leans. On the re- 
ceipt of the dis- 
covery of gold at 
the Crescent 
City,the old “Mc- 
Kim,” which ves- 
sel had been used 
as a transport in 
the Mexican war, 
and was now on 
the retired list, 
was loaded for the 
land of gold. She 
carried tor ballast 


brick and coal, 
which brought 
good prices on 


her arrival. Being 
a very siow craft, 
and somewhat the 
for 
her 


worse use, 


much to the surprise of crew 
and many of the passengers she fin- 
ally arrived at San Francisco. In the 
Straits of Magellan she ran upon some 
rocks, and the Captain informed the 
panic stricken passengers that the ves- 
sel would soon go down, and that they 
might as well begin to pray. But a 
“Jand-lubber” named “Snapping An- 
dy” usurped the Captain’s place, and 
rescued the frail ship. A few years later 
she was wrecked in Monterey Bay. 

The early steamers brought cargoes 
of any and everything, hoping to find a 
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market, and the consequeuce was that 
the market was overstocked. Many car- 
goes were re-shipped, and _ vessels re- 
mained in port, hoping to sell to an ad- 
vantage, until the cargoes were expended 
in costs. Many were “sold without re- 


CAPTAIN MARCU 


ARRIVED in San Francisco on 
the 18th day of September, 
1849, together with Jacob Al- 
bertson, boat-builder, Ja- 
cob Price and William 
Kendall, ship joiners, 
Hugh May, Joseph Al- 
derman and Net Thom- 
\-- as, engineers, and Cap- 
tain Isaac Warren, and 
Captain C. W. Gunnell, 
general superintendent, 
on tne steam-ship “ Or- 
egon,’ Captain Pierson, 
from Panama. The next 
day after our arrival we 
began to land the mate- 
rial of a knock-down stern-wheel stedm- 
boat, that had been shipped out here 
from Philadelphia by Mr. George W. 
Aspinwall, a brother of Mr. H. Aspin- 
wall of the Pacific Mail Company. Be- 
tween the 15th and last of November, 
1849, I had the steamer ready for busi- 
ness, and she was put on the route from 
San Francisco to Stockton. She was 
called “Captain Sutter.” She was go 
feet long, 18 feet beam, and 6 feet hold. 
She had a single engine, 13$ inches bore 
and 46-12 feet stroke of piston, and had 
a fire-box tubular boiler, the dimensions 
of which I cannot recollect. 

Mr. Joseph Alderman put up the ma- 
chinery in the boat. Mr. Hugh May 
was put in charge as engineer of her. 
Mr. J. Price and Mr. Kendall built her 
cabin. Isaac Warren was her captain. 
This steamer was the first that was 
built in San Francisco, and the first to 
run on the Bay, from San Francisco to 
Stockton ; $30 per ton freight, and $30 
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serve ’’ on the vessels’ decks at far be- 
low cost. Consignees had no means of 
forcing the demands of the market or 
its supply, and they shipped blindly, 
trusting to luck for a good sale. 


rccl’s NARRATIVE. 


was asked for the trip and the passen- 
gers lay in his blankets on deck. The 
freight was carried in the hold, and they 
had all they could pack on the up trip, 
but nothing down except passengers. 
The down passengers paid their fare in 
gold dust. They carried gold scales on 
the steamer to weigh the amount, and 
were not very particular. 

I think it was about December 5th, 
1849, that a small iron side-wheel steamer 
called the “Mint” started to run to 
Stockton. She was not very successful 
on account of her very narrow beam. 
In 1850 the machinery was taken out of 
her, and put in a new wooden hull, built 
by a man by the name of William Wal- 
ters, a Philadelphian, but she was not 
much of an improvement on the old 
steamer “ Mint.” She was commanded 
by one Captain Porter. 

Captain C. W. Gunnell, an old steam- 
boat man from the Delaware river, was 
our general superintendent, and James 
Blair was the agent and general man- 
ager of the Company. Mr. William 
Norris, of the Spring Valley Water 
Company, was the secretary. 

Some time about the last of Novem- 
ber, 1849, the steamer “ El] Dorado”’ 
arrived here from Philadelphia for the 
same company. She sailed here rigged 
as a three-masted schooner, and I took 
charge ot her on her arrival and dis- 
masted her. I put guards on her anda 
cabin, all of which had been prepared 
before she left Philadelphia. Her en- 
gine and boiler were all in place, so 
that by the first of the year 1850 she 
was running on the route from San 
Francisco to Sacramento. She was com- 
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manded by Captain Joseph Barnard, 
he having brought her out through 
the Straits of Magellan. She had one 
single engine inher. I don’t remember 
the size. Mr. Edward Thomas was 
engineer, but subsequently Mr. A. B. 
Rowley, still here, and the builder and 
owner of the Alviso Flour Mill, succeed- 
ed him as engineer of the “ E] Dorado.” 

On the 22d of February, 1850, I laid 
the keel of a small side-wheel steamer 
that was sent out by the same company. 
She was called “ Georgina,” and was 
about 75 feet long, 16 feet beam, and 
4% feet deep. She was finished com- 
plete before launching. I launched her 
with steam up, and she started on her 
trial trip as soon as she was afloat. My 
shipyard at this time was on the beach, 
south of Folsom and east of Beale 
Streets. Geo. K. Gluyas put the ma- 
chinery in her. There is a slough con- 
necting the Sacramento with the San 
Joaquin called Georgina Slough, named 
after this steamer, she having been the 
first boat that went through it from one 
river to the other, in April, 1850. Next 
to the “Georgina,” I built two sloops, 
for freighting on the rivers. One was 
called ‘“* Ned Beale,” and the other “Col. 
Fremont.” About June, 1850, I built 
two other sloops, with water tanks in 
them for water boats, to supply the 
shipping with fresh water. They used 
to get the water from springs over in 
Sausalito. One was called “ Emma,” 
and the other “Clara.” Joseph Pharo, 
at present working on Broadway dock 
for Goodall & Perkins, was captain of 
one of the water boats. At the same 
time I was building the water boats I 
built a sloop called “ Kittura,” for the 
Sacramento trade, Capt. Wm. Galloway 
commanded her. She was 60 feet long 
by 16 feet beam, and 5 foot hold. About 
September, 1850, I built a small stern 
wheel, very light draught, to run to 
French Camp upa slough of the San 
Joaquin river. She was called the “Game 
Cock.” She was 60 ft. by 16 ft., by 3 ft. 
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She had no cabin, and was all open. 
When I had finished the “ Game Cock,” 
I next built «wo small sloops for Ma- 
condray & Company, for freighting. In 
the early part of 1851 I built the steamer 
“C. M. Weber,” another knock-down 
that had been sent out from Philadel- 
phia for the Stockton trade. She was 
a side wheel, double engine, high pres- 
sure. She was 120 feet long, 24 feet 
beam, and 7 feet depth of hold. Her 
engines were 14 inches diameter by 4 
foot stroke, and had two locomotive fire- 
box tubular boilers, and carried them on 
her guards. One was larger than the 
other and did not work very well. Con- 
sequently they changed them, and put 
one large boiler in the hold. Mr. A. 
B. Rowley was engineer, and Captain 
Lamb had charge of her. She ran be- 
tween San Francisco and Stockton. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1851 there were many 
boats brought here and put up, some 
iron steamers and some wood ones. 

It was while I was building the sloop 
“G. W. Aspinwall,” in 1850, that we had 
the first steamboat explosion. A steamer 
called the “Sagamore” exploded her 
boiler just as she was backing out from 
Commercial street wharf for Stockton. 
She was full of passengers, and there 
were many killed and some were 
drowned, for she sank right away. I 
think it was the day we received the 
news that California was admitted as a 
State. I will here mention that Colonel 
A. W. Von Smith had a small side-wheel 
steamer built by William Walters, called 
the “ Maunswell White.” She ran to 
Stockton. She had a geared engine in 
her. 

On the Ist day of May, 1851, I started 
ona visit to Philadelphia. ! went from 
San Francisco to Panama on the steam- 
ship “ Union,” — propeller, — Captain 
Marks, and Mr. William Kohl, of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, was chief 
engineer. I returned in November, 1851, 
and went to work at boatbuilding again. 
In December, 1851, I built some light- 
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ers for the Colorado River. In the early 
part of 18521 built a sloop called “Bi- 
anca”’ for the Sacramento trade. Cap- 
tain Wm. Kohl and myself owned her. 
She was 70 feet long, 18 feet beam and 
6 feet deep; she was put in command of 
Captain John Hutton. About June, 
1852, I built a small side-wheel steamer 
for a man by the name of Turnbol, and 
shipped her to the Colorado River; she 
was the pioneer boat on that river, and 
was called “Uncle Sam.” I think Mr. 
Turnbo! had a Government contract to 
take freight up the Colorado River. I 
never saw him again, so I never knew 
how successful he was with the steamer. 

In the early part of 1853 I built a 
stern-wheel steamer called the “ Pike,” 
for Captain E. J. Weeks; she was built 
and launched in twenty-eight days from 
the time the contract was signed. When 
launched, she was taken alongside of 
Gordon & Stein’s machine shop, where 
W. T. Garratt’s brass shop is now, at 
the corner of Fremont and Natoma 
streets, where her machinery and boiler 
were put in her by the above named 
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firm. As soon asI launched the “Pike” 
I laid the keel on the same blocks for 
the first ferry boat built in San Fran- 
cisco. I built her for Mr. Charles Min- 
turn; she was a_ side-wheel, walking 
beam, low-pressure engine, 120 feet long, 
24 feet beam,and 7 feet deep. I launched 
her in sixty days from the day her keel 
was laid. She was named “Clinton.” 
Mr. George Coffee put up her machin- 
ery. At the same time I built a small 
schooner—“ Louisa Harker’’—for the 
Alviso trade, for John Ortley, who now 
lives in Alviso and is running a ware- 
house. The same year ] put upa dredge 
for Mr. Charles Minturn ; the same ma- 
chine is still in use at Stockton. In 1854 
I built a schooner for myself and others, 
for the Stockton freighting business,— 
the “ Kate L. Heron. She was 60 feet 
long, 18 feet beam, and § 6-12 feet deep. 
It was about this time that Mr. John G. 
North built a schooner at Steamboat 
Point, called the ‘“‘ Susanand Kate Den- 
in.”? Also, one built at the same time 
alongside of the schooner “ Theodore 


1 See article by Captain North. 
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ball. 

In the year 1854 I transformed the 
old brig ‘‘ Columbia” into a steam pro 
peller water and towing boat, for a man 
named Holmes. He called her the 
“Abey Holmes’; she was used for water- 
ing ships, and used to store water in 
some tanks located at the foot of Wash- 
ington street. George K. Gluyas put 
in the machinery and boiler. The en- 
gine came out of the wrecked steamer 
“Sea Gull.” Said boat came into the 
hands of Captain Millen Griffith, and 
he used her as a towboat for many years. 
The latter part of 1854 boatbuilding be- 
came very slack, and I tried the wood 
and coal business. I was lucated on the 
south side of Market street, opposite 
Sansome. I did not succeed very well, 
and I sold out, and on the 6th of Mav, 
1856, I started for Horsetown, in Shasta 
County, and went to hydraulic mining. 
| worked at that faithfully, and at the 
end of two years I returned to San 


Francisco dead broke, and _ partially 


crippled in my hands by a premature 
blast. 
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On my return tothis city in 1858 I 
went to work at Mare Island on the old 
sloop-of-war “St. Mary,” under Com- 
modore Farragut. In June of the same 
year I quit work for Uncle Sam, and re- 
turned to San Francisco, and again be- 
gan steamboat building. On the 5th of 
July, 1858, I laid the keel for a side- 
wheel steamer,—the “Princess ’— 120 
feet long, 24 feet beam and 7 feet depth 
of hold, for Messrs. Coffee & Risdon, 
for the Sacramento trade. She had 
two high pressure engines, 14 inches 
bore by 4 feet stroke of piston, and two 
cylindrical tubular boilers. She ran in 
opposition to the old California Steam 
Navigation Company. The engines 
were built in this city by Devoe & 
Dinsmore. 

In 1859 I built the “ Rambler,” a 
small! side-wheel steamer, 110 feet long 
by 24 feet beam, and 7 feet depth of 
hold, for a man named Lunnerton, for 
the Petaluma trade. She had one sin- 
gle high-pressure engine, 14 inches bore 
by 4 feet stroke of piston, and one fire- 
box tubular boiler. Her engine was 
also built by Devoe & Dinsmore. 
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STEDMAN AND SOME OF HIS BRITISH CONTEMPORARIES. 


“The nineteenth century, too, will be found to have 
had its style, justified by necessity.”— Walter Pater. 

SINCE the rise of the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” the art of criticism has occupied 
a unique place in the literature of Great 
Britain. Jeffrey, DeWuincey, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Macaulay, and Carlyle were the 
forerunners, from whom Matthew Ar- 
nold, Walter Pater, John Addington 
Symonds, George Saintsbury, Andrew 
Lang, and Augustine Birrell have de- 
scended in a direct line. The whole 
realm of ancient, medizeval, and modern 
lore, down to the Victorian Era, would 
seem to have been explored in this cen- 
tury by some British critic or poet-inter- 
preter. Edward Fitzgerald’s perfect 
translations of Calderon and the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam; Edward Arnold’s 
less scholarly but more popular transla 
tions from the J/ahdbhdrata; Lang’s col- 
laborated prose translation of Homer; 
the Scotch ballad of ‘* The King’s Trag- 
edy,’’in which * Rossetti has dexterously 
interwoven some relics of James’ own 
exquisite early verse”; the graphic por- 
traits of modern French novelists by 
Saintsbury; Walter Pater’s “ Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance,” and 
Addington Symonds’ re-creation of the 
character of Michael Ange!o,— virile 
and grand, but, like Buonarroti’s own 
conceptions, destitute of the softer 
graces,— are but a handful of the gems 
from a by-gone day which have been 
collected for the century’s treasury. 

But when the British critics reached 
the Victorian Era, and the time (during 
the early seventies) seemed opportune 
for a classification and record of Nine- 
teenth Century song, no British critic 


was prepared to undertake the task. 





The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Stone & Kimball, Mrs. Jucia 
(. R. Dorr, and to her brother, ID. K. Young, for some 
ff the materials used in this sketcl! 
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“Young England,” as Saintsbury has 
noted, was wot John Bullish, and he 
adds: “It might perhaps have been a 
little more so with advantage.” Lang, 
at a later date, certainly voiced the Ox- 
ford division of Young England, when 
he cynically wrote in his letter to Poe 
(* Letters to Dead Authors ”’): 

* About the writers of his own gener- 
ation a leader of that generation should 
hold his peace. He should neither 
praise, nor blame, nor defend his equals. 

Great minds should only criti- 
cise the great who have passed beyond 
the reach of eulogy or fault-finding.”’ 

Another great critic, Matthew Ar- 
nold, sympathized so fully with his 
father’s age, that loyalty to the poets of 
his own time seemed like disloyalty to 
his predecessors, particularly to his 
master, Wordsworth. Stedman _ has 
mildly censured Arnold’s failure to foi- 
low the Zez/-Geist, the Time Spirit, in 
the following words: 

“While admiring Matthew Arnold’s 
delineations of Heine, the De Guérins, 
Joubert, and other far-away saints or 
heroes, we feel that he possibly may 
overlook some pilgrim at his roadside- 
door.” 

But the feeling which Stedman at- 
tributed solely to Arnold has been uni- 
versal in England during the last half- 
century. Out of forty-nine essays by 
Augustine Birrell, the most modern of 
English critics, but eight are upon his 
own contemporaries ; and although Wal- 
ter Pater’s crz¢7gue upon Rossetti is the 
most appreciative which has yet ap- 
peared, he undoubtedly preferred to use 
his own age simply as a back-ground 
for the delineation of the past. 

If we go back toa period immediately 
aftertheCivil War,we will findthat Amer- 
ican literary life, East, West and South, 
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was adjusting itself to new conditions, 
and that America, unlike England, 
was eager for new ideas. Emerson’s 
epigram: ‘We cannot over-estimate 
debt to the Past, but the mo- 
has the supreme claim” might 


our 
ment 


have been the motto of the whole coun- 


try. Then were established at the West 
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the OVERLAND Monru_y in San Fran- 
cisco, with Bret Harte as its editor, and 
in Chicago The Lakeside Monthly, edit- 
ed by Francis F. Browne, the present 
editor of “‘ The Dial”’ ; but during three 
decades, America found her chief ex- 
pression in a versatile group of New 
York writers best represented by Bay- 
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ard Taylor, Curtis, R. H. Stoddard, Sted- 
man, Winter, Piatt, Howells, Aldrich, 
Gilder, Fawcett and Boyesen. How 
these young men led for a brief period 
by the lamented George Arnold, gave 
to American literature a plasticity and 
originality not before attained, will here- 
after be described in the literary annals 
of the nation. 

To their untiring energy we largely 
owe theestablishment of the great New 
York magazines, (a realization of the 
wildest schemes of Edgar Allen Poe,) 
and whole libraries of poems, novels and 
criticisms. Among this group, no poet- 
journalist nor ex-war-correspondent oc- 
cupied a higher place than Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Like Gautier and 
George Eliot, he longed intensely for 
the poet’s career, and there would seem 
to be no reason why he should not have 
become the successor of Bryant and 
Whittier, if he had concentrated his 
attention upon his favorite art, since 
many of his later lyrics, such as “ Corda 
Concordia’’ and “ Ariel,” equal those 
of Longfellow and Lowell: but the 
commands of the Time Spirit were in- 
exorable, and he thrust away much of 
his ambition as a poet, in order to be- 
come the critic and recorder of the 
works of his contemporaries. 

It is true that he was not the pioneer 
among American critics: the road was 
partly cleared for him by his predeces- 
sors, Edwin Whipple and George Tick- 
nor, and also by his elder contempora- 
ries, Lowell, Stoddard and Lanier; but 
no poet of his generation was equally 
equipped to ‘write of “ The Victorian 
Poets,’ and “ The Poets of America.” 

Stoddard, although he has filled many 
a gap in literary annals, is a greater 
poet than critic; Sidney Lanier at- 
tempted reforms in political criticism, 
and created some “fresh poetic mate- 
rial,” but his prose style is too Hexible 
and feminine for that of a great critic. 
With Octave Thanet, I believe that 


there should be no sex in literature ; but 
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there is a certain style characterized by 
purity of conception, and a waive ex- 
pression, which, for want of a_ better 
word, must be called feminine. Nearly 
every generation develops some mascu- 
line writer or painter who views the 
world through a woman’s eye. /ra Gio- 
vannt Angelico, Washington Allston, 
and Sidney Lanier represent a type of 
manhood destined to purify and sanctify 
the world. Buta great critic must be 
made of sterner stuff. Lowell and La- 
nier represent two opposite types. No 
more virile essays were ever written 
than those of James Russell Lowell. At 
times he shows an insight which is al- 
most superhuman. Not the ezdo/ons, 
reanimated by some other critics, but 
the true spirits of Chaucer and Cole- 
ridge stands before us as in life, when 
Lowell’s good genius illumines the page. 
But he was very unequal, and like Swin- 
burne and Pater could work better in 
the shades of the past than in the clear 
light of the present. 

So by a subtile but unwritten law of 
crystallization, Stedman found a unique 
place in American letters, somewhat 
resembling in dignity and respect a sim- 
ilar position occupied by Sainte-Beuve 
in France, in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Without the exquisite grace of 
style which was one of the abiding 
charms of that great French critic, or 
the brilliancy and dual power of acute 
observation possessed by M. Taine, — 
Stedman yet attained the leadership in 
modern criticism by what Octave Tha- 
net calls his “delicate and vivid intui- 
tion for all the imaginative qualities of 
his cotemporaries ” ; and also by his 
conception of poetry as an ever-widen- 
ing art, to which every century will 
probably add new creations and new 
rhythmical forms. 

The different manner in which the 
three writers, Lang, Saintsbury, and 
Stedman, present a character to the 
mind is a curious and interesting study. 
Lang treats an author as an adversary. 
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His rapier thrusts are never fatal, but 
open to the uttermost his opponent’s 
weaknesses. Birrell’s remarks in re- 
spect to Sir James Stephen, the dis- 
tinguished relative of the caustic Leslie 
Stephen, are no less applicable to An- 
drew Lang: 

“He may be discovered at any time 
tearing authors into little bits and strip- 
ping them of their fringe, and then pre. 
senting to you, in a few masterly pages, 
the marrow of their arguments and the 
pith of their position.” 

Saintsbury has a rapid mode of draw- 
ing a striking and life-like portrait not 
possessed by Stedman. A careful com- 
parison of Saintsbury’s sketches of 
Charles Baudelaire and Théophile Gau- 
tier with Stedman’s critiques upon Poe 
will show the radical difference in their 
methods. Stedman builds up a charac 
ter, much as he built the walls of his 
home at “ Kelp Rock,” bowlder by bowl- 
der: first noting the artistic effect of 
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each stone in comparison with its fel- 
low, and also taking into account with 
acraftsman’s eye the sea, sky, and land- 
scape. Thus, every poet described by 
Stedman is like a friend whom we have 
learned to like slowly, whose faults and 
virtues have been pondered over before 
admitting him to our friendship. On 
the contrary, Saintsbury’s characters are 
dashingly introduced to us, and we feel 
that we must accept their fascinations 
with many mental reservations. 

In his own manner, Stedman has de- 
lineated many diverse types,— those of 
Landor, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, Rossetti, Poe, Walt 
Whitman and Sydney Lanier being the 
most notable. In W. D. Howells’ re- 
cent autobiographical reminiscences, en- 
titled “My Literary Passions,” he viv- 
idly describes the fiery, unreasoning 
admiration of Young America for Ten- 
nyson in the days before the Civil War. 
This was followed by a reaction against 
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Tennyson’s “fine, fastidious scholar- 
ship,” and the literary world, instead of 


accepting the laureate for what he was, - 


“the fullest representative of the re- 
fined, speculative, complex Victorian 
age,” drifted towards one or the other 
of the points fortified by M. Taine, 
Frederic Harrison or Swinburne. The 
Frenchman ranked Tennyson below 
Alfred de Musset ; Frederic Harrison 
styled “The Idylls of the King” “a 
boudoir epic,” and Swinburne, ignoring 
the beauty of the English idylls, saved 
his admiration for such dramatic poems 
as “ Rizpah.” 

In the midst of these dissensions ap- 
peared the calm, judicial criticisms of 
Stedman, which were unfiiling guides 
to Young America. Our author sent 
youthful students to Landor’s “Imag- 
inary Conversations” and “ Gebir”; 
through his paper upon “ Tennyson and 
Theocritus”’ they were taught the sim- 
ple beauties of the great Syracusan ; — 
and if Stedman did not ridicule with the 
wit of a Birrell the perfunctory attitude 
of the average reader towards Robert 
Browning,—he yet led Young America 
toa quiet and diligent study of “ My 
Last Duchess” and “ Pippa Passes.” 
In only one instance, it seems to me, 
has his decision been a little unjust. I 
think the world is slowly reversing its 
old opinion of Matthew Arnold’s poems, 
and is leaning more and more towards 
the views modestly presented by Birrell 
in the sketches of Browning and Arnold, 
and by Edith M. Thomas in her sonnet, 
“ Sohrab and Rustum.”” When Realism 
has spent its day, “ Sohrab and Rustum” 
and “Balder Dead” may rank among 
the classics ; the world has often made 
stranger revisions than that. 

How many American readers are 
willing to confess that their apprecia- 
tion of the keen salt air in Walt Whit- 
man’s song, and of a distinct and unique 
style in his prose, — dates from the pub- 
lication of two unpretentious little voi- 
umes, the selected Autobiographia and 
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Poems, edited by Stedman’s son, Arthur 
Stedman? In a lesser degree this 
author, stimulated by his father, has 
rendered an early service to American 
literature, not unlike that which Arnold 
performed for Wordsworth. 

Perhaps, however, the work which Dr. 
Stedman is now executing for the mem- 
ory and fame of Edgar Allen Poe is the 
most exalted labor which a living poet 
can perform for a dead one. To the 
accomplishment of this purpose he is 
giving his life’s blood, since there are 
times when he has written all night, 
and many days he has worked at the 
rate of twenty hours per day. No Amer- 
ican would wish Dr. Stedman to look 
at Poe through the eyes of Baudelaire, 
(even though that American thanked 
Baudelaire with a full heart for his per- 
fect translation of Poe’s works, and for 
his warm appreciation of that poet’s 
genius). But the best which can be 
said in extenuation of Poe’s erratic con- 
duct has been said by Stedman, and 
his sentences are often put in an epi- 
grammatic form, easily deposited in the 
memory. Attempts have been made 
by Birrell, Lanier, and the dainty critic, 
Agnes Repplier, to give a more conver- 
sational tone, a greater plasticity, to 
criticism, and the critical sketches of 
the future will doubtless be less aca- 
demic than those of the past. But much 
may be said in favor of a style which is 
frequently epigrammatic — not so epi- 
grammatic as Emerson's, but after the 
manner of Matthew Arnold, and Sted- 
man’s later essays upon Poe; essays 
which certainly approach, if they do not 
equal, the ideal English of Arnold, Pa- 
ter and Newman. 

Dozens of pithy sayings may be culled 
from Stedman’s works; axioms per- 
taining to style ; little comparative stud- 
ies and bits of happy characterization, 
of which the following are but a hap- 
hazard collection, chiefly taken from the 
various articles upon Poe: 

“Men create poetry, yet sometimes 
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poetry creates a man for us,—.witness 
our ideal of the world’s Homer.” 


‘“‘ Lowell is a poet who seems to rep- 
resent New England more variously 
than either of his comrades.” 


“ Holmes is an essential part of Bos- 
ton.” 


“The Boston of Holmes, distinct as 
his own personality, certainly must go 
with him.” 


“ Bearing in mind, also, the lack of 
self-control inherent in Celtic and South. 
ern-natures, I think Poe made a plucky 
fight.” 


“* He knew, like Chénier going to his 
death, that it was a pity ; he was worth 
saving.” 


“Poe and Hawthorne have been called 
the last of the romancers, yet each was 
under the lawof his environment. We 
have it in the swallow’s song, 

‘ That bright and fierce and fickle is the South 

And dark and true and tender is the North.’ 

Poe certainly had the Southern and 
Cavalier temperament through all his 
wanderings, but Hawthorne, with more 
than Southern pride, had ethics and 
endurance bred in the bone.” 


“Character did not seize upon Poe’s 
interest, except when marked by traits 
which he felt to be his own. The most 
dramatic contrasts, the irony of life, 
seemed to escape him. There is 
nothing in the tales to compare with the 
leath of Browning’s Prefect, stabbed as 
he lifts the arras, declaring that ‘for the 
first time’ no ominous draught saluted 
him.” 


“The conception of ‘The Raven’ was 
new, but in method it bears a likeness 
to ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ so 
closely, in fact, that the rhythm of the 
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one probably was suggested by that of 
the other. In motive they are so differ- 
ent that neither Poe nor Mrs. Browning 
could feel aggrieved. After an examin- 
ation of dates, and of other matters re- 
lating to the genesis of each poem, I 
have satisfied myself, against much rea- 
soning to the contrary, that Poe derived 
his use of the refrain and repetend, here 
and elsewhere, from the English siby], 
by whom they were employed to the 
verge of mannerism in her earliest 
lyrics.” 

Stedman’s criticisms of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poems are the fairest and most ap- 
preciative ever written. It is true that 
he relentlessly draws the line of her lim- 
itations, but the careful reader will note 
the same rigid boundary line in the 
sketches of Whittier, Lowell,and Bayard 
Taylor, three of his closest friends. 

The scope of this paper scarcely in- 
cludes more than a passing reference 
to one of Stedman’s greatest works, “ A 
Library of American Literature,” in 
which he selected Miss Hutchinson for 
his collaborateur. It was an undertak- 
ing involving much local and out-of- 
the-way-learning in order to fairly rep- 
resent the manifold literary centers 
which have sprung into existence with- 
in the last two decades all over the 
United States. Many American auth- 
ors, such as Mrs. Catherwood, Miss 
French, James W. Riley, and Joaquin 
Miller, prefer to live at some distance 
from a central metropolis, and some of 
them, as Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, have 
created a literary center in a provincial 
town. Stedman, therefore, needed to 
be Argus-eyed, in order to discover all 
the notable authors who are quietly 
elevating the literary tone of the nation. 
OVERLAND readers will find in “A Li- 
brary of American Literature ” such 
familiar names as Judge Baldwin, Miss 
Coolbrith, Charles Edwin Markham, 
and Miss Shinn. It was rather unfor- 


tunate for the Mid-West that some of 
its authors, as Roswell Martin Field 
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and Stanley Waterloo, have won their 
reputations since the publication of 
that work. But sucha library must end 
somewhere, and can never be quite up 
to date. 

A reference to the “Genealogical 
Register” of New England will show 
that the Stedmans belong to one of the 
oldest families in Connecticut. From 
them Stedman inherited that judicial 
side of his mind, which has been of such 
assistance to him in his critical studies; 
while from his mother, Elizabeth Clem- 
entine Kinney, née Dodge, he received 
his metrical gifts. Through her he is re- 
lated to Colonel Higginson, Grover 
Clevelandand the Boston family of Chan- 
tings. After her second marriage, Mrs. 
Kinney spent many years in Florence 
Italy, where she was closely associated 
with the Brownings, Charles and Fred- 
eric Tennyson, Mrs. Somerville, and 
Hiram Powers. She contributed many 
poems to the principal magazines of 


the day, in which Stedman’s grace and 
lightness of touch, cast in the mold of a 
by-gone day, are apparent. “ The Spirit 
of Song,” “To an Italian Beggar Boy,” 


and the ‘“‘Quakeress Bride” are the 
most popular. She also contributed a 
series of letters on “ Manners, Nature 
and Art in Italy” to the Newark Daily 
Advertiser, which were widely read. 
Her personal reminiscences of her Flor- 
entine friends were left to Doctor Sted- 
man for publication. If Mrs. Kinney 
has lifted the curtain which hides her 
age from our gaze, and can reveal Mrs. 
Browning to our generation, as_ that 
poet appeared to the three most excep- 
tional men of her time, Poe, Landor and 
Browning, what a view it will be! The 
parent’s talents and iriendships explain 
toa great extent the poetical and critical 
career of the son. They gave to hima 
largeness of vision, a cosmopolitanism, a 
perspective, not always attainable by 
Lowell, Higginson or Brander Matthews. 
Of course, the warmth and color of the 
advocate are wanting,— that personal 
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element which makes Higginson’s life of 
Margaret Fuiler Ossoliand Underwood's 
biographies of Lowell so delightful. But 
then no man may be both a judge and 
an advocate. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Stedman 
is rather striking. He has a large, intel- 
lectual head, which overtops a small 
wiry frame, below the average in height, 
but above the average in strength and 
endurance. His features are regular, 
the eyes dark and piercing, the hair and 
beard prematurely white, since he is but 
sixty-one years of age. No picture fairly 
portrays what Mrs. Dorr calls his “ leo- 
nine head.” A genial host and a charm- 
ing conversationalist, he has the faculty 
of drawing out whatever latent  bril- 
liancy is lying dormant in the mind of 
his guest. Dr. Stedman is also a mag- 
netic and sympathetic speaker, as those 
who listened to his lectures upon “ The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry,” at 
Johns Hopkins University and Colum- 
bia College, wiil testify. His two homes 
are in New York City and at “Kelp 
Rock,” New Hampshire. “ Kelp Rock” 
is a restful poet’s home, on the island 
of Newcastle, which perfectly reflects 
the artistic tastes of Dr. and Mrs. Sted- 
man. Mrs. Stedman has explored many 
an old-fashioned New England house, 
for the purpose of adding to the quaint 
furniture of this summer retreat. Here 
our author has written some of his most 
exquisite poetry. The rustic lane lead- 
ing from Newcastle to Jaffrey Point 
furnished the descriptive parts of that 
spiritual poem, “A Vigil,” the sotzf of 
which is more delicately suggested than 
Edwin Arnold’s “ He and She.”  Jaf.- 
frey Point gives quite another view. “Its 
jagged front receives the full brunt of 
the Atlantic.” While looking out upon 
the blue rollers “curved like the necks 
of a legion of horses,’ Stedman wrote 
“Surf,” one of the noblest sea-poems 
in our language. <A quatrain from it 
might be taken as a parable of modern 
life: 
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‘** Strong with the striving of yesterday’s surges, ‘* Like thee, I vowed to cedicate 
Lashed by the wanton winds leagues from the My powers to beauty; aye, but thou did’st keep 








shore, The vow, whilst I knew not the afterweight 
Each driven fast by its follower urges That poets weep, 
Fearlessly those that are fleeing before.” The burthen under which one needs must bow.” 





“Ariel,” in memory of Shelley, was __ But this is but the reflection of an oc- 
composed under ideal conditions, while casional mood. I doubt not that Ed- 
on a voyage to the Caribbean Sea, but mund Clarence Stedman is glad that he 
often in his tower-study at Kelp Rock has made the world wider for so many 
the poet might have penned the lines: other poets, and in the face of appar- 

/ ently insurmountable obstacles. 
/ Mary J. Reid. 



















LOVE AND SORROW. 









Two walked the night of the frozen year, 
Nor spake nor smiled ; 

For they walked the woods where the leaves were sere, 

And the gray sky gloomed on the waning year 

And winds were winter-wild. 









Cold starlight glistened on all the lands, 
Lamping their way; 
And the leafless reeds in their cold white hands 
Showed silver-seamed as the starlit lands, 
But damp and drear as they. 








One walked the night with his tender eyes 
Blue-orbed and bright; 

And with sunken cheek of the hue that lies 

For a time on death, and with tear-wet eyes, 

One walked the winter night. 








Star-light around and a far abode 
With hint of flame; 

But the lamps were mellow and golden glowed, 

With a new life promise in Hope’s abode 

When Love and Sorrow came. 








Two walked the dawn of the early year, 
And spake and smiled ; 

For they walked the hills where the sky was clear, 

And the sun was bright on the bright new year 
And winds were zephyr-mild. 









C. Horatio Jessen. 
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THE SONG OF THE BALBOA SEA. 
SONG FOURTH. 


‘* And God saw everything that He had made and behold it was very good. 


Says Plato, “* Once in Greece the gods 
Plucked grapes, pressed wine, and reveled deep 
And drowsed below their poppy pods, 
And lay full length the hills, asleep. 
Then, waking, one said, ‘ Overmuch 
We toil: come, let us rise and touch 
Red clay, and shape tt into man, 
That he may toil as we shall plan!’ 
And so they shaped man, all complete, 
Self procreative, satisfied ; 

Two heads, four hands, four feet. 


And then the gods slept, heedless, long ; 
But waking suddenly one day, 

They heard their valley ring with song 
And saw man reveling as they. 

Enraged, they drew their swords and said, 
‘Bow down! bend down!’ but man replied 
Defiant, fearless, everywhere 

flis four fists shaking in the air. 

The gods descending cleft in twain 

Each man; then wiped their swords on grapes , 
And let confusion reign. 


And such confusion! each half ran, 

Ran here, ran there; or weep or laugh 
Or what he would, each helpless man 
Ran hunting for his other half. 

And from that day, thenceforth the grapes 
Bore blood and flame, and restless shapes 
Of hewn-down, helpless halves of men, 
Ran searching ever ; crazed as when 
First hewn in twain ; they grasped, let go, 
Then grasped again; but rarely found, 
That lost half once loved so.” 


Now right or wrong, or false or true, 
’T is Plato's tale of bitter sweet; 
But I know well and well know you 
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The quest keeps on at fever heat. 

Let Love, then, wisely sit and wait! 

The world ts round ; sit by the gate 

Like blind Belisarius: being blind, 

Love should not search; Love shall not find 
By searching. Brass is so like gold, 

How shall this blind Love know new brass 
From pure soft gold of old? 


Nay, turn not to the past for light, 
Nay, teach not Pagan tale for truth. 
Behind lie heathen gods and night, 
Before lift high, white lights and youth. 
Sweet Orpheus looked back, and lo, 
Heil met his eyes and endless woe! 
Lot’s wife looked back, and for this fell 
To something even worse than hell. 

Let us have faith, sail, seek, and find 
The new world and the new world’s ways: 
Blind Homer led the blind! 


Blind Homer! Nay, poor Greece was blind ; 
All Greece, so blind, so deaf, indeed 

She knew not roaring of the wind 

From low, soft pipings of a reed, 

Or recked, or saw so far ahead 

As did his poor dumb dog that led. 

Ah, ye who stoned your prophets, say 
Where are ye now? And where are they? 
Oh, ye who stoned your prophets—ye 

Who see so well to stone them still— 

The blind <!one can see! 


II. 


Come, let us kindle Faith for light! 

Yon eagle climbing to the sun 

Keeps not the straightest course in sight, 
But room and reach of wing and run 

Of rounding circle all are his, 

Till he at last bathes in the light 

Of worlds that look far down on this 
Arena’s battle for the right. 

The stoutest sail that braves the breeze— 
The bravest battleship that rides 

Rides rounding up the seas. 
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Come, let us kindle faith in man. 
What though one eagle where he swings 
May moult a feather in God’s plan 
Of broader, stronger, better wings! 
Why, let the moulted feathers lie 

As thick as leaves upon the lawn. 
These be but proof we cleave the sky 
And still round on and on and on. 
Fear not for moulting feathers; nay, 
But rather fear when all is fair 

And care is far away. 


Come, let us kindle faith in God! 

He made, He keeps, He still can keep. 
The storm obeys His burning rod, 
The storm brought Christ to walk the deep. 
Trust God to round His own at will; 
Trust God to keep His own for aye— 
Or strife or strike, or well or ill. 

An eagle climbing up the sky— 

A meteor down from heaven hurled— 
Trust God to round, reform, or rock 
His new-born, noisy world. 


II]. 


How full the great, full-hearted seas 

That lave high, white Alaska’s feet! 

How densely green the dense green trees! 
How sweet the smell of wood! how sweet! 
What sense of high, white newness where 
This new world breathes the new, blue air 
That never breath of man or breath 

Of mortal thing considereth! 

And ah, the Borealis light! 

The angel with His flaming sword 

Ere yet the fall of night! 


Are these the walls of Paradise — 

Yon peaks the gates that few may pass? 
Lo, everlasting silence lies 

Along their gleaming ways of glass! 
Just silence and that sword of flame; 
Just silence and Jehovah’s name 
Where all is new, unnamed and white! 
Lo! let us read where angels write — 
“In the beginning God” —aye, these 
The waters where God’s spirit moved ; 
These, these, Balboa’s seas! 
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Just one deep, wave-washed chariot wheel : 
Such sunset on that fair first day! 

An unsheathed sword of flame and steel ; 
Then battle flashes ; then dismay, 

And mad confusion of all hues 

That earth and heaven could infuse, 

Till all hues softly fused and blent 

In orange worlds of wonderment: 

Then dying day in kingly ire 

Struck back with one last blow, and smote 
The world with molten fire. 


So fell God’s first day, proudly, dead 

In battle harness where he fought. 

But falling, still high o’er his head 

There flashed the sword in crimson wrought 
Till came his kingly foeman, Dusk, 

In garments moist with smell of musk. 

The bent moon moved down heaven’s steeps 
Low-bowed, as when a woman weeps ; 
Bowed low, half-veiled in widowhood : 

Then stars tiptoed the peaks in gold 

And burned brown sandal wood. 





Fit death of Day; fit burial rite 
When ‘The beginning” was! I lay 
This leaflet with the musky night 
Upon his tomb. Come, come away ; 
For Phaon talks and Sappho turns 
To where the light of heaven burns 
To love light, and she leans to hear 
With something more than mortal ear. 
The while the ship has pushed her prow 
So close against the fir-set shore 

You breathe the spicy bough. 


Some red men by the low, white beach ; 
Camp fires, belts of dense, black fir: 
She leaning as if she would reach 

To him the very soul of her. 

The red flames cast a silhouette 
Against the snow, above the jet 

Black narrow night of fragrant wood, 
And, as of old, a giant stood 

Lim’d out against his glaciered peak 
With strong arms crossed on his proud breast; 
The while he thus did speak : 
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“How glad was I to walk with death 
Far down his dim, still, trackless lands, 
Where wind nor wave nor any breath 
Broke ripples o’er the somber sands. 
I walked with death as eagerly 
As ever I had sailed the sea. 

Then on and on I searched, I sought 

Yet all my seeking came to naught. 

I sailed by pleasant, peopled isles 

Of song and summer time; I sailed 
Ten thousand weary miles! 


I heard a song! she had been sad, 

So sad and ever drooping she 

How could she then in song be glad 

The while I searched? It could not be. 

And yet that voice! so like it seemed 

I questioned if I heard or dreamed. 

She smiled on me. This made me scorn 

My very self; for I was born 

To loyalty. I would be true 

Unto my love, my soul, my self, 
Whatever death might do. 


I fled her face, her pure, fair face, 
Her songs that won a world to her. 
Had she sat songless in her place, 
Sat with no single worshiper, 
Sat with bowed head, sad-voiced, alone, 
I might have known! I might have known! 
Yet how could I, the savage, know 
This sun, contrasting with that snow, 
Would waken her great soul to song 
That still thrills all the ages through ? 
I blindly did such wrong! 


Again I fled. I ferried gods; 

Yet pining still I came to pine 

Where drowsy Lesbos Bacchus nods 

And drowned my soul in Cyprian wine. 

Drowned! drowned my poor, sad soul so deep 

It sank to where damned serpents creep ! 

Then upward, upward ; round by round 

I toiled, regained this vantage ground. 

And now, at last I claim mine own, 

As some long banished king comes back 
To battle for his throne.” 
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VI. 


I do not say that thus he spake 
By word of mouth, in human speech ; 
The sun in one swift flash will take 
A photograph of space and reach 
The realm of stars. A soul like his 
Is like unto the sun in this: 
Her soul the plate placed to receive 
The swiit impressions, to believe, 
To doubt no more than you might doubt 
The wondrous, midnight world of stars 
That dawn has blotted out. 


VII. 





And Phaon loved her; he who knew 
The North Pole and the South, and named 
The stars for her, strode forth and slew 
Black, hairy monsters no man tamed ; 
And all before fair Greece was born, 
Or Lesbos yet knew night or morn. 
No marvel that she knew him when 
He came, the chiefest of all men. 
No marvel that she loved and died, 
And left such marbled bits of song— 
Proud, broken Phidian pride. 





VII. 


O, but for that one further sense 

For man that man shall yet possess! 
That sense that puts aside pretense 

And sees the truth that scorns to guess 
Or grope, or play at blindman’s buff, 
But knows rough diamonds in the rough! 
QO, well for man when man shall see, 
And see he must man’s destiny ! 

O, well when man shall know his mate, 
One-winged and desolate, lives on 

And bravely dares to wait! 


IX. 


Full morning found them, and the land 
Received them, and the chapel gray ; 
Some Indian huts on either hand, 
A smell of pine, a flash of spray,— 
White, frozen rivers of the sky 
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Hung down the glacial steeps hard by; 
Far ice-peaks flashed with sudden light 
As if they would illume the rite ; 
As if they knew this story well, 
As if they knew that form, that face, 
And all that time could tell. 


Then passed dusk chieftains two by two 
With totem gods and stroud and shell. 
They slowly passed, and passing through, 
He bought of all—he knew them well. 
And one, a bent old man and blind, 
He put his hands about, and kind 
And strange words whispered in his ear, 
So kind, his dull soul could but hear. 
And hear he surely did, for he, 
With full hands, lifted up his face 
And smiled right pleasantly. 


How near, how far, how fierce, how tame! 
The polar bear, the olive branch ; 

The dying exile, Christ’s sweet name— 
Vast silence! Then the avalanche! 
How much this little church to them— 
Alaska and Jerusalem ! 

The pair passed in, the silent pair 

Fell down before the altar there, 

The Greek before the gray Greek cross, 
And Phaon at her side at last, 

For all her weary loss. 


The bearded priest came, and he laid 
His two hands forth and slowly spake 
Strange, solemn words, and slowly prayed 
And blessed them there, for Jesus’ sake. 
Then slowly they arose and passed 

All silent, voiceless to the last. 

They passed: her eyes were to his eyes, 
But his were lifted to the skies, 

As looking, looking, that lorn night, 
Before the birth of God’s first-born 

As praying still for light. 


X. 


So Phaon knew and Sappho knew 

Nor night nor sadness any more. 

How new the old world, ever new, 

When white Love walks the shining shore! 
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They found his long-lost Eden, found 
Her old sweet songs; such dulcet sound 
Of harmonies as soothe the ear 

When Love and only Love can hear. 
They found lost Eden; lilies lay 

Along their path, whichever way 

They journeyed frem that day. 


They never died. Great loves live on. 
You need not die and dare the skies 
In forms that poor creeds hinge upon 
To pass the gates of Paradise. 

I know not if that sword of flame 
Still lights the north, and leads the same 
As when he passed the gates of old. 
I know not if they braved the bold 
Defiant walls that fronted them 
Where awful Saint Elias broods 
Wrapped in God’s garment hem. 





I only know they found the lost, 

The long-lost Eden, found all fair 
Where naught had been but hail and frost ; 
As Love finds Eden anywhere. 

And wouldst thou, too, live on and on? 
Then walk with Nature till thy dawn. 
Aye, make thy soul worth saving, save 
Thy soul from darkness and the grave. 
Love God not overmuch, but love 

God’s world which He called very good ; 
Then lo, Love’s white sea dove! 


I know not where lies Eden-land ; 

I only know ’tis like unto 

God’s kingdom, ever right at hand; 
Ever right here in reach of you. 
Put forth thy hand, or great or small, 
In storm or sun, by sea or wood, 
And say, as God hath said of all, 
Behold it all is very good. 
Farewell, fair Sappho, Phaon, Love, 
I leave you in your paradise, 

And seek my own sea-dove. 


XI. 


Yon great chained sea-ship chafes to be 
Once more unleashed without the Gate 
On proud Balboa’s boundless sea, 
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And I chafe with her, for I hate 

The rust of rest, the dull repose, 

The ‘awning breath of baffled foes, 
Whose blame through all my bitter days 
I have endured; spare me their praise! 
I go, as I have lived, alone; 

Alone, as all must go at last 

Who sail the vast unknown. 


XII. 


Could I but teach man to believe, 
Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break frail spider webs that weave 
About their thews and bind them low; 
Could I but sing one song and slay 
Grim Doubt; I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene 

And satisfied from off the scene. 

But ah, this disbelief, this doubt, 

This doubt of God, this doubt of good,— 
The damned spot will not out! 


Poor, piteous pessimists that know 
Nor Faith nor Hope nor Charity ; 
That measure still the Rhodian toe, 
Nor once will lift their eyes to see 
The proud Collossus that bestrides 
In comely strength his teeming tides. 
Poor motes that see but motes in eyes 
As frank and honest as the skies ; 
Poor souls, born blind to everything 
But ugliness and hate and ill,— 

How they need pitying! 


XIII. 


Grew once a rose within my room 
Of perfect hue, of perfect health ; 
Of such perfection and perfume 

It filled my poor house with its wealth. 
Then came the pessimist who knew 
Not good or grace, but overthrew 
My rose, and in the broken pot 
Nosed fast for slugs within the rot. 
He found, found with exulting pride 
Deep in the loam, a worm, a slug: 
The while my rose-tree died. 
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Ah me; the pity ‘tis ’tis true. 

The fairest rose, the richest mold, 
The richer mold the ranker grew 
Some lonely life within its fold 

From first to last. Woujdst breathe the rose, 
Or break the pot, and nose and nose? 
Nay, plead not I for self at last ; 

The past, I have survived the past ; 
My ruined rose, my wrecked repose ; 
But plead I for that coming song, 
The sweeter, fairer rose. 


XIV. 


There is no death save that sure death 
Of soul, that shriv’ling leprosy 

Of envy, hate and poisoned breath 

Of slander; souls that will not see 

The beauteous earth, the boundless skies, 
Till God at last puts out their eyes. 
And then, mole-like, they sink and sink, 
And like poor lepers, shrink and shrink, 
Until at last, so dry, so small 

For drink of love, that even God 

Can scarce see them at all. 


Aye, these are they of this fair day, 
Dread hideous bats, who haunt your eaves 
In pay of men more mean than they, 

To steal bright names like banded thieves 
Such men as break your red rose-pot 

And nose and nose the muck and rot. 
Such mite-iike men! A host might house 
Within one cheese-mite and carouse ! 

And shrinking, shrinking, still from that, 
Ten billion in a bat’s toe-nail, 

And each soul rent a flat. 


XV. 


Yea, ye did hurt me. Joy in this. 

It is your right at last to know, 

Since pain is all your world of bliss, 

That ye did hounding hurt me so; 

But mute as bayed stag on his steeps, 
Who keeps his haunts and bleeding keeps 
His breast turned watching where they come, 
Kept I defiant, and as dumb. 

But comfort ye, your work was done 
With devils’ cunning, like the mole 

That lets the life sap run. 


[ Jan., 
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And my revenge! my vengeance is 
That I have made one rugged spot 
The fairer, that I fashioned this 
While envy, hate and falsehood shot 
Rank poison, that I leave to those 
Who shot, for arrows, each a rose; 
Aye, labyrinths of rose and wold, 
Acacias garmented in gold, 

Bright fountains, where birds come to drink, 
Such clouds of cunning, pretty birds, 
And tame as you can think. 


Come here when I am far away, 

Fond lovers of this jovely land, 

And sit quite still and do not say 

Turn right or left, or lift a hand, 

But sit beneath my kindly trees 

And gaze far out yon sea of seas :— 
These trees, these very stones could tell 
How long I loved them, and how well — 
And maybe I shall come and sit 

Beside you; sit so silently 

You will not reck of it. 


XVI. 


The old desire of far, new lands, 

The thirst to learn, to still front storms, 
To bend my knees, to lift my hands 
To God in all his thousand forms, 
These lure and lead so pleasantly, 

As old songs sung anew at sea, 

But tropic isles or ocean deeps 

I will my ashes to my steeps— 

I will my steeps, green cross, red rose, 
To those who love the beautiful— 
Oh, learn to be of those. 


The sun has draped his couch in red ; 
Night takes the warm world in his arms 
And turns to their espousal bed 

To breathe the perfume of her charms: 
The great sea calls, and I descend 

As to the call of some sweet friend. 

I go, not hating any man, 

But loving Earth as only can 

A lover suckled at the breast 

Of beauty from his babyhood, 

And roam to truly rest. 
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God is not far, man is not far 

From Heaven’s porch, where pzeans roll 

And yet shall speak from star to star 

In silent language of the soul ; 

Yon star-strewn skies be but a town, 

With angels passing up and down. 

“] leave my p2ace with you.” Lo! these, 

His seven wounds, the Pleiades 

Pierce Heaven’s porch. But resting there 

The new moon rocks the Child Christ in 
Her silver rocking-chair. 


rHE END. 
Tue HeiGuts, Dec., 1894. . 
Joaquin Miller. 


FELICIA OF MEXICO. 


Dark as the dawn on the still, wide water 
When the fog and the mist hang low, 
Was the face of the Southland’s beautiful daughter, 
Little Felicia of Mexico; 
Aye, as the languorous dusks and olden 
Over the Guadalaquiver’s tide, 
But bright her eyes as the starlight golden 
The night in the Southland glorified. 


Sweet as the breath of the myosotis, 
Little Felicia’s lips, and red; 
Born was she of love and the lotus, 
Deep in June in a peri’s bed. 
Stole from the Sun his warmth and languor, 
Stole from the flowers their beauty and sweet, 
Leavened her love with a spirit of anger 
Learned of a cougar that played at her feet. 


Little Felicia—the saints befriend her ! — 
Lost her heart in an evil hour, 

Loved with a love that was true and tender, 
And joy was all of her bridal dower. 
Where was the Sun with protecting favor? 

Where was the tiger with deadly claws? 
Ay de mi! there was none to save her, 
Well had she died in the cougar’s jaws! 


Down by the sea where the soft warm water 
Kisses the banks with murmurous sighs, 
Perished the Southland’s beautiful daughter, 
Canopied only by peaceful skies ; 
But ah, not alone, for lo! beside her 
He who had wooed her and wrought her woe 
Lay dead from the sting of the Spanish spider, 
Little Felicia of Mexico! 
Arthur Grissom. 
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TIM SLATHERS’ 








IMOTHY SLATH- 
ERS was the son of 
a prosperous farmer 
whose fertile fields 
lay in Locust Creek 
bottom in the north- 
central portion of 
that part of our com- 




















monwealth popularly 
called “ Mizzoorah.” Timothy, however, 
was not a Missourian, but, as he was 
pleased to say, “hailed from Eelezoy,” 
where he was born about twenty-five 
years before the events recorded herein. 
Full six and a quarter feet high, he 
appeared much taller than he really 
was, for the reason that, like a geomet- 
rical line, he possessed only one dimen- 
sion—linear extent. “ Lacks a powerful 
sight o’ flesh. Muscled like a grass- 
hopper. Aint nothin’ to him but the 
runnin’ gears,” was the terse judgment 
passed upon him by old Nick Kelton, 
the neighborhood vagabond and wit; 
and from this judgment there seemed 
not the slightest grounds for appeal. 
And his awkwardness—that was really 
picturesque ; but it may be added that 
it gained no undue prominence from 
any consciousness of it on his part. In 
general he was perfectly at ease. His 
face was not a handsome one, but it was 
thoroughly pleasant to look upon. Such 
a general glow of good-nature rested on 
his ruddy features, such a kindly, humor- 
ous gleam shone in his yellowish-gray 
eyes, that one could not but feel better 
for meeting him. Nor did his face be- 
lic him. His genial ways and many 
good qualities made him a general fav- 
orite in the settlement, although his 
vanity and clumsiness was the subject 
of more or less good-natured laughter. 
It must not be understood that Tim- 
othy was indifferent to his personal ap- 
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pearance. When dressed in his “ store- 
clothes” on Sunday, he held himself 
erect, drew back his shoulders, thrust 
out his chest, and kept his chin within 
the folds of his black silk stock, in a 
manner demanding the attention if not 
the admiration of the public. 

On horseback he cut a figure, of which 
fact he was fully aware. The near ap- 
proach of one of the neighborhood beau- 
ties seemed the signal for Timothy’s 
steed — no matter how docile and tract- 
able ai other times —to prance, curvet 
and rear, apparently in wild excitement. 
At such times Timothy would assume 
his most careless manner, and whistle 
“ Gilderoy””’ or “ Nancy Dawson” with 
a most killing effect. 

And Tim,—let us call him “Tim ”— 
everybody else did—spent a large part 
of his time on horseback. He seemed 
to have little liking for steady labor on 
the farm, and to him was generally as- 
signed all such work as could be done 
in the saddle,—running errands to the 
country store and blacksmith shop, or 
hunting stock on the prairies. 

“Mighty nice young fellow,’ said 
farmer Hawley to his daughter, Bessie. 
““Gads about too much, an’ don’t seem 
to take natchelly to farm work. But I 
guess he'll settle down stiddy when he 
gits married. ‘Taint every young man 
as has sich prospects as him. Ole man 
Slathers’]] make ’im partner, if he’ll go 
to work an’ quit runnin’ ’rounJ to every 
blame place whur he has a chance 0’ 
showin’ off his ridin’ Tim’s all O. K. 
An’, Bessie,” added Mr. Hawley, lower- 
ing his voice and speaking slowly, as if 
in doubt just how, or how far, to pro- 
ceed, “I sometimes kinder wish—’at 
you—an’ him ’’—and overcome with the 
ardor or magnitude of his wish, Mr. 
Hawley stuck fast on the words and 
came to a full stop. 
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“O, Pa!” gasped Bessie, with a full- 
blown blush. She said no more, but 
her father understood her ; and, seeing 
that he also was understood, without an- 
other word went out to his work in the 
“truck-patch ” at the rear of the house. 

Mr. Hawley lived two and a half miles 
from the elder Slathers, down the creek, 
and on the opposite side. Tim and 
Bessie had been warm and constant 
friends from the time Mr. Slathers 
moved into the settlement, ten years 
before. In the meantime, Tim had seen 
many girls that he liked ; had, in fact, 
been in love more than a score of times, 
sometimes remaining in that irrational 
condition for two, and even three, 
months at atime. But he always came 
back from the worship of strange god- 
desses to his first love, and seemed to 
like Bessie the better for his having 
been temporarily under the spell of an- 
other enchantress. 

It must be confessed that Bessie 
sometimes felt a tinge of resentment, 
when she noted the increasing infre- 
quency of his calls, and learned that he 
was squandering his wealth of smiles 
elsewhere. Yet when he came again, 
perhaps to take her to spelling school, 
or candy pull, or apple cutting, or to 
hear the new circuit rider at the log 
school-house, his manner so plainly in- 
dicated that he had suffered by his ab- 
sence, and he seemed so spontaneously 
happy to be with her again, that she 
lost all her pique zvs¢anter, and regarded 
his return as an added proof that no 
new fancy, however violent, would long 
prevail against her generally recognized 
claim, and the evidently sincere and 
honest liking which he had for her. 

But of late she had become somewhat 
tired of forgiving Mr. Slathers, Jr. ; and 
he had been made to understand this 
on the occasion of a recent visit, after 
an absence of weeks, during which time 
he had been assiduously wooing a mil- 
ler’s daughter on Muscle Fork. Thepecu- 
liar chill imparted by Bessie’s manner 


struck him most unpleasantly, and he 
was too consciously guilty not to know 
the cause of it, and what it boded. 
“By Hunkey!” he ruminated as he 
rode home, ‘“there’s hull lots o’ fun I 
haint had tonight. I’ve got to quit my 
blame foolishness, er some time ‘n I go 
there, I'll have a sight less.” 

The truth is, Mr. Slathers, Jr., for 
some time, even before this special: oc- 
casion, had been contemplating a ces- 
sation of his “foolishness.” So much 
experience in love matters of late had 
not been wholly lost. To have the illu- 
sions of “ puppy-love”’ dispelled by some 
trifling circumstance may not have been 
flattering or pleasant, but it was cer- 
tainly educational in a large degree. 
The clearness of mental vision accom 
panying his convalescence from one of 
these oft-recurring attacks of undying 
affection might well have been regarded 
as full compensation for the blindness 
which preceded. What before he had 
regarded as special graces and accom- 
plishments in the adored, he now saw 
clearly to be simply follies and affecta- 
tions ; the glittering metal he had mis- 
taken for gold, his new mental assay 
proved to be worthless dross. When 
he had reached this stage of knowledge 
and wisdom, naturally enough, his dream 
of love, at least ‘hat dream, was over. 

But this stage was not reached in a 
moment. And in this particular his con- 
duct was simply consistent. 

Furthermore, the moment he began 
to note defects in one of his fascinators, 
he invariably found himself comparing 
her,—to her disparagement, of course,— 
with Bessie Hawley,—lovely, brown- 
eyed Bessie,—the girl who was always 
sensible and proper, and, in his estima- 
tion, as nearly perfect as woman need 
be. But one result could come from 
such a state of mind. It brought Tim 
to his senses, and once more to the 
Hawley farm-house. 

After his last visit there, as noted 
above, Tim worked hard to regain lost 
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ground. And to give him credit, he 
was perfectly sincere in his renewed 
devotion. He wondered that he could 
ever have been so absurdly silly as to 
leave Bessie’s society. To him, indeed, 
at this time Bessie was the only girl ; 
and this fact,—that he thought so,—he 
persisted in keeping so constantly be- 
fore her,—in a variety of ways, as del- 
icate and indirect as he was capable of, 
—that she felt her reserve rapidly melt- 
ing away, and the revival of her old- 
time confidence in his honor and sin- 
cerity. 

One evening, early in August, while 
this happy and improving state of affairs 
continued, Tim rode over to see Bessie 
and to show her his new purchase, a fine 
black horse of large size, splendid pro- 
portions, and great activity and speed. 
He carried a wreath of intertwined dod- 
der and asparagus, the handiwork of his 
sister. Bessie was much pleased with 
the gift, and no less with the delicacy of 
the attention and the motive which she 
knew prompted it. In an instant the 
last frost-crystal with which she had en- 
deavored to bar the way to her heart was 
dissolved, and once more she and Tim 
were on the old-time footing of unde- 
clared but earnest lovers. 

The happy minutes passed so quickly 
that Tim forgot the main object of his 
visit until he rose to leave. Then he 
said, “Oh! Bessie, I want to show you 
the horse I bought of Jedge Smallwood 
fur a hundred an’ fifty dollars. Can git 
three common horses fur that. He can 
jist outrun greased lightning! Y’ ought 
t’ave seen ‘im run away with me tother 
day — half way back to Smallwood’s. 
He jist everlastingly flew — hardly stop 
"im. Can’t ride ’im with a snaffle bit 
any more. Call’im ‘Thunderbolt.’ ’Pro- 
priate name, aint it? Come out to the 
gate an’ see ’im. He’sa beauty, I tell 
you.” 

Bessie was bareheaded, with her hair 
done up in ample braids at the back of 
her head. Her simple calico gown fitted 
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her pretty rounded figure to perfection ; 
and Tim thought as he walked along, 
watching the peach-bloom tints paling 
and deepening by turns in her cheeks, 
the play of slanting sunbeams on her 
golden-brown braids, and anon iooking 
boldly into the love-lighted depths of her 
splendid eyes, that he had never before 
seen her look half so lovely. Two-thirds 
of the way to the gate they stopped by 
a Siberian crab-apple tree, and Bessie 
called attention to the gorgeous coloring 
and semi-translucent beauty of the fruit. 
But Tim was thinking of something else. 
“W-huh!” said he abstractedly, when 
Bessie asked him which he liked the bet- 
ter, the “ Siberian” or the “ Transcend- 
ent.” Bessie laughed aloud. “Oh!” 
said he, recovering himself, “did n’t no- 
tice what you said. Fact is, was ¢hink- 
zx’; an’ Bessie, want to tell you some- 
thin’. Mother, ske thinks you’re zs¢ 
perfect. Av’ she wants me to quit foolin’ 
‘round an’ settle down ; an’ she says, says 
she, ‘Tim, I wish you could have the 
good sense an’ good luck together to 
marry Bessie Hawley,’ says she. An’— 
so,— Bessie, I’ve been thinkin’ ’at — I 
wish’t I could.” 

Bessie’s heart beat painfully. The 
color surged up in her face, and then 
quickly receded, leaving her as white 
and bloodless as a snowflake. But there 
was no lack of warmth in the expression 
of her eyes, as she shyly raised them to 
meet Tim’s earnest look. ‘“ You know 
I like you, Tim, and always did.” A 
great wave of happiness enveloped him. 
He deemed her answer sufficient, and 
the impulse seized him to celebrate the 
event with a kiss, or some other demon- 
stration suited to the occasion. Buta 
glance at the house showed him that 
Mrs. Hawley was curiously regarding 
them through the window. This brought 
M1. Slathers, Jr., to his senses, “’At ’ll 
do, Bessie,” said he hurriedly. ‘“’Maw- 
ful ylad. “ But” (glancing at the house 
again) “we forgot bout Thunderbolt.” 

A few steps more brought them to 
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where the impatient horse stood champ- 
ing his bit and pawing the ground. 
Bessie said little, yet her face showed 
her admiration more plainly than words. 
Tim, however, was differently affected. 
Excited almost to intoxication by the 
experience of the last few moments, and 
glad, for the time, to get back to a sub- 
ject on which he could talk more freely, 
he now fairly outdid himself in explain- 
ing its many fine points, rare traits and 
good qualities. “Lemme show you how 
he moves,” said he, untying the halter. 

“He looks fiery —I hope he wont 
hurt you, Tim.” Then lowering her 
voice, Bessie added: “I feel as if he’d 
brought me good luck today ; but if he 
should hurt you” — ‘‘ No danger,” in- 
terrupted Tim. “I can ride anything 
‘at wears hairan’ hoofs. ‘Sides, he aint 
wicked —only sperited. Never you fear. 
But just see ‘im move.” With the last 
words, Tim mounted. A quick, but sly 
dig with the heel of his “ off”’ foot in 
the horse’s flank, and a sharp jerk on 
the reins (which she thought was meant 
to quiet and restrain), succeeded in 
rousing the mettlesome beast to a de- 
gree of excitement little less than fren- 
zy. With his feet drawn well together 
under him, and making the ground ring 
with the rapid, nervous, heavy patter of 
his hoofs, his muscles contracted into 
great knots under his glistening hide, 
neck arched, mouth open and fringed 
with foam, nostrils flaring wide and 
fiery red, and eyes that blazed with light, 
he looked a demon, ready, with one 
bound, to start upon his wingless flight 
through the air. Two or three seconds 
thus, and Tim loosed the reins. <A sud- 
den swerve to left, same to right, ditto 
to left again, half a dozen rapid whirls 
followed by an upward lunge and an in- 
stant’s poise on his hind feet, and the 
excited steed dashed down the road 
toward Locust Creek with the noise 
and speed of ahurricane. Tim proudly 
turned in the saddle as he sped away, 
waiving his hand at Bessie, threw her a 
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kiss, and then disappeared around a 
bend in the timbered road. 

Reassured by Tim’s easy manner, 
Bessie slowly turned to the house. “I 
do hope he ’ll not get hurt,” she said to 
herself. “ But Tim says he aint wicked ; 
and I somehow feel as if he’d always 
bring me good luck.” 

An unceremonious departure by Tim 
usually meant a speedy return. With 
him it was a case of “cut and come 
again,” and Bessie so understood it. 
After those few words at the crab-apple 
tree, he would certainly return the next 
evening, or the wex/, at latest. 

Tim felt the same way. Heintended 
to see Bessie again at the earliest mo- 
ment possible, hoping to find a favorable 
opportunity to continue the important 
conversation which Mrs. Hawley’s ill- 
timed curiosity had so abruptly termi- 
nated. He would go the next evening 
and take Bessie to a candy-pulling at 
Deacon Snayley’s, and during the four- 
mile ride across the prairie there would 
be ample time and opportunity. 

The following afternoon he rode over 
to Judge Smallwood’s, on an errand. 
The Judge’s farm adjoined that of Slath- 
ers, Senior, on the west, the two resi- 
dences being about one mile apart. The 
Judge’s dwelling was, for that time and 
place a pretentious, two-story, frame 
house, about two hundred yards south 
of the main road, fronting north, and 
standing on the projected line of the 
cul de sac which gave him access to the 
said road. Down this lane Tim went 
galloping that afternoon about three 
o’clock, thinking of Bessie and the pro- 
posed ride to the “candy-pull.” The 
Judge was at the front gate. He was 
formerly from Massachusetts ; but his 
conservative ideas, his warm-hearted 
and neighborly ways, soon overcame the 
prejudices which, in that community, 
were ordinarily entertained against the 
“ Down Faster”; and he was now the 
most popular man in the township, and 
had been Justice of the Peace, by the 
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suffrage of his neighbors, for the past 
six years. 

“’D evening Jedge,” said Tim, with 
his usual apheresis of the initial word. 

“Good evening, Mr. Slathers,” said 
the Judge politely. “Won’t you ‘light?” 

“No, much ’bliged. Came to borrow 
that patent yoke o’ yours, to put ona 
breachy cow.” 

“Certainly,” said the Judge, “if it’s 
been returned. I lent it to Major Ben- 
nett last spring. Get off, and I'll see 
about it.” 

Tim made no reply. He was gazing 
at a woman’s figure which at that in- 
stant emerged from the sitting room, and 
began pacing up and down the porch in 
front of the house. Stately and statu- 
esque, yet with a certain willowy grace 
which was accentuated by the lovely 
biue silk wrapper, the lady was certainly 
a handsome picture,—especially at that 
distance. The Judge noticed Tim’s in- 
terested look, and again urged him to 
alight, adding : “ My niece from Boston 
is here, and I want her to get acquainted 
with the young people of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

Tim dismounted, tied Thunderbolt to 
a post, glanced critically at his clothes, 
knocked the dust from his trousers here 
and there, and followed the Judge down 
the walk to the house, into which the 
fair one had suddenly disappeared. 

“ Corinthia, this is Mr. Slathers. Mr. 
Slathers, Miss Smallwood, my niece,” 
said the Judge. Tim nodded cordially 
and held out his hand. But Miss Corin- 
thia was involved in the intricacies of a 
fashionable bow, and did not note his 
friendly offer. Tim recovered himself, 
however, by the time her performance 
closed,—he certainly had time enough, 
—and took the seat she offered him. 
He now observed that she wore gold- 
rimmed glasses, heavy gold bracelets 
and rings, and was festooned in front 
with ample lengths of a showy gilt 
chain. Such an air of distinction ! Such 
evidences of wealth and refinement! 
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And how her calm dignity was softened 


by the grace of her manners! Tim had 
felt himself much honored by the pro- 
found salaam of this grand creature, and 
now that glory was enhanced and mag- 
nified by her apparent interest. The 
Judge had passed out of the room; his 
wife and daughter were busy in the 
kitchen, and Miss Corinthia was left to 
entertain the caller. She was one of 
those whose vocal organs seem to move 
automatically,and who, perconsequence, 
need no such extraneous aid asa sub- 
ject of thought to assist in the simple 
matter of conversation. Tim was be- 
wildered, delighted, fascinated,and when 
at the end of an hour he rose reluctant- 
ly to go, her professions of pleasure at 
having made his acquaintance, her man- 
ifest regret at his departure, and her 
cordial invitation to call again and see 
her, completed the measure of his felic- 
ity. The prolonged and graceful orien- 
tal bend and sweep of her slender form, 
with which she answered his awkward 
bow, so enchained him in admiration 
that he stood.for some seconds looking 
at her as though the adieux had not 
closed. It was stupid, certainly, but 
how toendit? A bright thought struck 
him. Heasked her to step down to the 
gate and see his fine saddle-horse. She 
readily consented; and as they idled 
down the walk, Tim detailed to her the 
fine points of the animal, told about his 
inclination to run away, and added: 
“Whenever he gits the start o’ me, he 
breaks fur this place. Your uncle raised 
‘im, and he wants to come back to his 
old home.” 

“O, that is veal nice, tittered Miss 
Corinthia. “I hope he’ll run off with 
you real often. Then it won't be so lone- 
some for me.” 

She exhausted her stock of adjectives 
in praise of the horse. “ Magnificent!” 
“Splendid!” “Superb!” Tim’s exhibi- 
tion of horsemanship (which he did not 
fail to give, with variations) simply drew 
forth a greater number of these all-ex- 
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pressive words, punctuated with little 
feminine shrieks when the gyrations of 
the well-trained animal were most rapid 
and violent. And when the circus was 
over, and Tim dashed down the lane 
toward home, turning in the saddle and 
giving a military salute as he went, she 
felt an excited and emotional interest 
in the young man which argued well for 
his success, should he return to push 
further the acquaintance so pleasantly 
begun. 

And he did return—he had come away 
without the yoke. So next forenoon he 
went back for it, and found the Judge 
away. But Miss Corinthia was there ; 
and after another hour spent in her 
sweetly gracious presence, Tim went 
home with his head among the stars, 
having obtained Miss Smallwood’s prom- 
ise to take a horseback ride with him at 
six o'clock that very evening. 

Yes, Tim was happy; but between 
raptures and thrills the thought of 
Bessie troubled him. He had not car- 
ried out his purpose of seeing her the 
evening before, and he “ made faces ” at 
himself, and writhed and squirmed like 
one in pain, when he reflected on the 
cause of his failure to do so. “ Dear 
little Bessie!” said he to himself, “wish 
I had n’t spoken to her jist yet. But I 
never thought then, ‘at there was any 
sich a person as HER. Thought I’d been 
cured o’ bein’ sich a dod-gasted idiot, 
but I guess I must ’ave had a relapse.” 
He was not one, however, to brood over 
anticipated troubles ; and casting off, as 
far as possible, all thought of probable 
perplexities, he gave himself up to the 
luxury of indulging rose-colored and 
“gold-embroidered dreams” of his fut- 
ure relations with Miss Corinthia. 

After all Tim’s experience it is strange 
that he discovered nothing about Miss 
Smallwood to induce that critical state 
of mind before referred to as so fatal to 
his romance in general. Had he used 
even his ordinary common-sense and 
usual powers of observation, he must 


have seen that her high color was not 
natural ; that the “ bloom of youth” on 
her face was the kind druggists sell; 
that all the lines in her face were not 
the result of her smile, though that 
might be, as it seems, perennial ; that 
her most natural manner was one of 
affectation, and that her intellectual 
stock in trade was of the kind which the 
world over distinguishes the mere society 
devotee from people of sense. But Tim 
saw nothing of all this, and his infatua- 
tion increased, as is the rule, in a direct 
ratio to his blindness. 

The day was hot and sultry. Tim 
was quite impatient for six o’clock to 
come, and started in to spend the after- 
noon in getting ready for the ride. His 
best suit was brought out and carefully 
dusted. Thirty minutes were given to 
polishing his gaiters (three minutes or- 
dinarily sufficed), and as many more in 
removing spots from his buckskin riding 
gloves. By the time he had newly bur- 
nished his watch chain, scented his 
handkerchief and clothes with cinna- 
mon, oiled his hair for the second time, 
and finished curling the incipient, brick- 
colored mustache that clung to his up- 
per lip, it was almost five o’clock, and 
he concluded to refresh himself with “a 
swim” in Big Locust. 

The country road before spoken of 
ran northeast from the Slathers place, 
winding through the fringe of heavy 
timber to the bridge across the stream. 
Just south and out of sight of the bridge 
was a stretch of deeper water, where a 
large sand-bar and convenient log formed 
the extra inducements which made it a 
popular bathing resort for the young 
men of the neighborhood. Thither Tim 
went. The water was just warm enough 
to be pleasant, and just cool enough to 
steal away the superfluous heat of the 
body, and to tone down the blood to a 
temperature absolutely delicious in its 
effects, producing a peculiar combina- 
tion of perfect restfulness with supreme 
invigoration. 
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All at once it occurred to him to give 
Thunderbolt a bath. Surely he would 
enjoy it, and how pretty he would look 
with the last particle of dust and per- 
spiration washed from-his glossy black 


hide. To think was to act in this in- 
stance. Slipping off saddle and bridle, 


and making the haiterintoa double rein, 
Tim led the horse down the bank and 
into the water. Slowly, cautiously, and 
distrustfully Thunderbolt felt his way 
into the stream, occasionally thrusting 
his nose into the liquid element half 
way to his eyes, as if to forget his fears 
in the mere wantonness of sport. Up 
to midsides, a little deeper, then to his 
withers. Tim now slipped on to his 
back, and the noble beast began steadily 
to swim toward the bar at the other end 
of the deep water. When that point 
was reached, Tim easily turned him, 
and with even stroke he returned tothe 
place of starting. Three several times 
the trip was made, his equine majesty 
evidently enjoying the sport as much as 
his master. Onreturning the last time, 
Tim stopped him on the sloping bed of 
the stream, near the bank, in about 
three feet of water. Here he sat a mo- 
ment to let the horse breathe, mean- 
while admiring his shining black coat 
and waving mane, from which latter a 
thousand pearls and diamonds were slip- 
ping into the water. “By Tunkens! 
he’s a beauty!” said Tim, half aloud. 
“Wish Corinthy could see him now.— 
Don’t mean ¢hat ‘zackly,” he grinned, 
as some incongruity in the wish pre- 
sented itself to his mind; “I mean, I 
wish ” — ° 


Just what he wished will never be. 


known. At that instant Thunderbolt 
cast a quick, suspicious glance at one of 
the long white legs that hung down by 
his side, turned his head to get a better 
look, gave a terrified snort, and at two 
bounds was up the bank, and tearing 
like mad along the path toward the 
main road. But the saddest part re- 
mains to be told. Tim was still on his 
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back, holding fast with desperate fear, 
and lying low on the neck of the flying 
steed to avoid the limbs that overhung 
his path. Intothe big road, and toward 
home they dashed with accelerating ve- 
locity. The barn-lot gate stood open — 
Thunderbolt would surely go in. But 
no, horrors of horrors! the maddered 
brute sped by like a shot, and before 
Tim could fairly realize it, he was on 
his way to the Smallwood mansion ! 
Never before, since the world began, 
was there such another mad ride! Ma- 
zeppa’s was, perhaps, the nearest ap. 
proach to it; but the difference seems 
to be, for the most part, in his favor. 
Mazeppa was no more helpless or un- 
willing than Tim, and #e had no fears 
of falling off. He was being carried 
away from his lady-love ; Tim was going 
to meet Azs,; but he would have given 
all he possessed, or hoped to possess, 
to be going in the opposite direction. 
Faster and faster, with more and more 
terrific force and fearful speed, with 
smoke of dust and thunderous clatter, 
swept on the frantic horse, a very thun- 
derbolt indeed! Tim felt a sudden chill 
as they whistled through the sultry air, 
and could have sworn that the wind was 
blowing a hurricane. But perhaps not 
all the coldness was from without. His 
very blood seemed freezing. Should he 
jump off ? That meant certain death, 
or at least broken and mangled limbs ; 
so he let “‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I 
would,’” and clung with deadlier grip. 
Whoever before held on so tightly to 
that of which he so longed to let go! 
He would soon be there, and “ Horrors 
on horrors’ heads accumulate!” SHE 
would be waiting for him! Presto! 
Bessie’s dear, sweet face (for some rea- 
son unexplained, dearer and sweeter 
than ever,) was before him, and her 
words flashed through his mind,—* I 
hope he wont hurt you, Tim.” Thus, 
sweet memories and fearful thoughts 
rushed together through his surging 
brain. But sixty seconds passed quick- 
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ly, and the horse kept even pace. O, 
that a mile and a minute should be so 
short! Yet he would not have had them 
longer, so replete was every foot of space 
and second of time with the agony of 
fear and shame. 

Miss Corinthia was waiting for him. 
Her horse was saddled and standing at 
the gate. She had just gone into the 
rose-arbor to get some fresh buds to 
wear, when she heard the clatter of 
hoofs, and saw the cloud of dust to the 
eastward on the main road. The shrub- 
bery shut out her view of the lane, but 
the pattering thunder of horses’ feet,— 
there must at least be a dozen of them, 
she thought,— seemed right at hand. 
She ran out of the arbor and around the 
lilacs and trellised grape vines, toward 
the gate. At that moment the froth- 
ing, smoking Thunderbolt swept down 
the homestretch toward the house, and 
a semi-second later, almost sliding on 
his haunches in his frantic haste to stop, 
brought up with violence against the 
plank fence that closed the way. With 
a hot and bitter execration against the 
horse, and a howl of raging disgust, 
Tim sprang from his perch, crossed the 
lane at three jumps, leaped the fence on 
the east side, and disappeared in the 
thick corn. But the Judge’s dogs, a 
gaunt brace of wolfish curs, had seen 
him go, and with vociferous mouthings 
started on his track. Tim heard them 
coming, and changed his first intention 
of hiding in the corn till dark. The 
speed he now attained was second only 
to that made a moment before while 
going the other way. But it would be 
wanton cruelty to dwell longer on his 
misery ; to tell how the serrated corn- 
blades marked and cross-marked his 


epidermis from neck to heel ; how he 
stripped off cockle-burrs with his toes, 
and burnt his feet and ankles by fric- 
“ hog-vine”’ 


tion with the and wild 
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morning-glory ; or how the fear of the 
hungry curs that yelled and wept and 
strained and threw dust in eager chase 


close behind him, for the moment 
dwarfed all other fears and troubles. 
Suffice it, that he gained the fence on 
the road, leaped the one and crossed 
the other in a thrice, and found him. 
self in a pin-oak thicket, extending to 
the heavy timber in Locust bottom. 
Through this he made his way more 
leisurely, being hid from view and freed 
from pursuit, the dogs having stopped 
at the fence. Fifteen minutes later he 
reached the spot where his clothes had 
been left; and having thus seen him 
safely back to the place of starting, at 
the demand of the proprieties, we will 
retire while he makes his toilet. 


ONE morning late in the following 
December, Tim and Bessie sat at break- 
fast in the cosy little sitting room of 
their new home. A brisk fire sparkled 
and frolicked in the brick chimney- 
place, making cheer as well as the com- 
fort that comes from mere warmth in 
cold weather. Outside the snowflakes 
fell. The earth was long since white, 
and the transformation of familiar ob- 
jects went steadily on. The pump, the 
gate-posts, the dove-cote, the old gum 
ash-hopper, the fodder shocks across 
the way, assumed new and grotesque 
forms, and the spectral trees each mo- 
ment stood out more weird and ghost- 
like against the gloom of the wintry 
sky. The world around seemed pulse- 
less, and wore “the pale aspect of Na- 
ture in death.” But the faces of the 
two caught no shadow from the Decem- 
ber without. Within, and theirs, was 
the springtime of life and love ; and 
what to them signified the death of 
Nature while they were happy in each 
other’s affection, and could attend the 
wake together? 

Granville P. Hurst. 
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IN THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE. 


OULD an American 
boy, like a Prince in 





US ae : ie 
A” Ss the Arabian Nights, be 
py SS taken by a genie from 
“4 2) his warm bed in San 
“| 





Francisco and awak- 
ened in the center of 


I, ts Raffles Square, in Sin- 


gapore, I will wager 
that he would be sadly 
ss puzzled to even give 
the name of the con- 
tinent on which he had alighted. 

Neither the buildings, the people, or 
the vehicles would aid him in the least 
to decide. 

Enclosing the four sides of the little 
banyan-tree shaded park in which he 
stands are rows of brick, white-faced, 
high-jointed godowns. Through their 
glassless windows great white punkahs 
swing back and forth with a ceaseless 
regularity. Standing outside of each 
window, a tall, graceful punkah-waller 
tugs at a rattan withe, his naked limbs 
shining like polished ebony in the fierce 
glare of the Malayan sun. 

For a moment the boy thinks he is in 
India, possibly at Simla, for he has read 
some of Rudyard Kipling’s stories. 

Back under the portico-like verandas, 
whose narrow breadths take the place of 
sidewalks, are little booths that look like 
bay windows turned inside out. On the 
floor of each sits a Turk, cross-legged, 
or an Arab, surrounded by a heterogene- 
ous assortment of wares — fez caps, brass 
finger-bowls, a praying rug, a few boxes 
of Japanese tooth-picks, some rare little 
bottles of Arab essence, a betel nut box, 
and a half-dozen piles of big copper 
cents, for all shop-keepers are money- 
changers. 


VOL. xxv - 6 


THE CITY OF 


SINGAPORE, 


The merchant gathers his flowing, 
parti-colored robes about him, tightens 
the turban on his head, and draws calmly 
at his water-pipe, while a bevy of Hin- 
doo and Tamil women bargain fora new 
stud for their noses, a showy amulet, or 
a silver ring for their toes. 

Squatting right in the way of all 
passers is a Chinese traveling restaur- 
ant, that looks like two flour barrels, one 
filled with drawers, the other containing 
a small charcoal fire. The old cookee, 
with his queue tied neatly up about his 
shaven head, takes a variety of mixtures 
from the drawers,—bits of dried fish, 
sea-weed, a handful of spaghetti, pos- 
sibly a piece of shark’s fin, or better 
still a lump of bird’s nest, places them 
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in the kettle, as he yells from time to 
time, “ Machen, machen,” (eating, eat- 
ing). 

Next to the Arab booth is a Chinese 
lamp shop, then a European dry goods 
store, an Armenian law office, a Japan- 
ese bazaar, a foreign Consulate. 

A babble of strange sounds and a 
jargon of languages salute the aston- 
ished boy’s ears. 

In the broad, well-paved streets about 
him a Malay syce or driver is trying to 
urge his spotted Deli pony, which is 
not larger than a Newfoundland dog, 
in between a big, lumbering two-wheeled 
bullock cart, laden with oozing bags of 
vile-smelling gambier, and a great, pa- 
tient water buffalo that stands sleepily 
whipping the gnats from its black, 
almost hairless hide, while its naked 
driver is seated under the trees in the 
square quarreling and gambling by 
turns 


The gharry, which resembles a dry 
goods box on wheels, set in with latticed 
windows, smashes up against the pon- 


derous hubs of the bullock-cart. The 
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meek-eyed bullocks close their eyes and 
chew their cuds, regardless of the fierce 
screams of the Malay or the frenzied 
objurgations of their driver. 

but no one pays any attention to the 
momentary confusion. <A party of Jews 
dressed in robes of purple and red that 
sweep the street pass by, without giv- 
ing a glance at the wild plunging of the 
half-wild pony. A Singhalese jeweler 
is showing his rubies and cats’eyes toa 
party of Eurasian or half-caste clerks, 
that are taking advantage of their mas- 
ter’s absence from the godown to come 
out into the court to smoke a manila 
cigarette and gossip. The mottled tor- 
toise-shell comb in the vender’s black 
hair and his womanish draperies give 
him a feminine aspect. 

An Indian chitty or money-lender 
stands talking toa brother, supremely 
unconscious of the eddying throng 
about. These chitties are fully six feet 
tall, with closely-shaven heads and nude 
bodies. Their dress of a few yards of 
gauze wound about their waists, and red 
sandals, would not lead one to think 
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that they handle more money than any 
other class of people in the East. They 
borrow from the great English banks 
without security save that of their caste 
name, and lend to the Eurasian clerks 
just behind them at 12 per cent a 
month. If a chitty fails, he is driven 
out of the caste and becomes a pariah. 
The caste make up his losses. 

Dyaks from Borneo idle by. 
Parsee merchants in their 
tall conical hats, Chinese rick- 
sha runners and cart coolies, 
Tamil road menders, Bugis, 
Achinese, Siamese, Japanese, 
Madras serving men, negro 
firemen, Lascar sailors throng 
the little square,— the agora 
of the commercial life of the 
city. 

Such is Singapore, embrac- 
ing all the races of Asia and 
Europe. Is it any wonder 
that the American boy, stand- 
ing under the great banyan 
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tree with a Malay in sarong and kris by 
his side, singing with his syrah-stained 
lips the glorious promises of the Koran, 
is bewildered. 


Look on the map of Asia for the 
southernmost point of thecontinent,and 
you will find it at the tip of the Malay 
Peninsula, —a giant finger that points 
down into the heart of the greatest 
archipelago in the world. At the very 
end of this peninsula, like a sort of cut- 
off joint of the finger, is the little island 
of Singapore, which is not over twenty- 
five miles from east to west, and does 
not exceed fifteen miles in width at its 
broadest point. 

The famous old Straits of Malacca, 
which was once the haunts of the fierce 
Malayan pirates, separate the island 
from the mainland and the Sultanate of 
Johore. 

The shipping that once worked its 
way through these narrow straits, in 
momentary fear that its mangrove-bound 
shores held a long, swift pirate prau, 
now goes further south and into the 
island-guarded harbor before Singapore. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the sea approach to Singapore. As you 
enter the Straits, the emerald green of 
a bevy of little islands obstructs the vis- 
ion, and affords a grateful relief to the 
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almost blinding glare of the Malayan 
sky, and the metallic reflections of the 
ocean. 

Some seem only inhabited by a grace- 
ful waving burden of strange tropical 
foliage, and by a band of chattering 
monkeys; on others you detect a Malay 
campong or village, its umbrella-like 
houses of attap, close down tothe shore, 
built high up on poles, so that half the 
time their boulevards are but vast mud 
holes, the other half—Venice, filled with 
a moving crowd of sampans and fishing 
praus. A crowd of bronzed, naked little 
figures sport within the shadow of a 
maze of drying nets, and flee in con- 
sternation as the black, log-like head 
and cruel, watchful eyes of a crocodile 
glide quietly along the mangrove roots. 

On another island you discern the 
grim breastworks and the frowning 
mouth of a piece of heavy ordnance. 

Soon the island of Singapore reveals 
itself ina long line of dome-like hills 
and deep-cut shadows, whose stolid 
front quickly dissolves. Thetufted tops 
of a sentinel palm, the wide-spreading 
arms of the banyan, 
and yellow bamboo, and the fan-shaped 
outlines of the traveler's palm become 
distinguishable. As the great, red, 
tropical sun rises from behind the en- 
circling hills, the monotony of the foli- 
age is relieved in places by objects 
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which it all but hid from view. The 
granite minaret of a Mohammedan 
mosque, the carved dome of a Buddhist 
temple, the slender spire of an English 
cathedral, the bold projections of Gov- 
ernment House, and the wide, white 
sides of the Municipal buildings all hold 
the eye. 

Then a maze of strange shipping 
screens the nearing shore — the mili 
tary masts and yards of British and 
Dutch men-of-war, the high-heeled, shoe- 
like lines of Chinese junks, innumer- 
able Malay and Kling sampans, and 
great, unwieldly Borneo tongkangs. 

For six miles along the wharves and 
for six miles back into the island extend 
the municipal limits of the city. Two 
hundred thousand people live within 
these limits ; while outside, over the rest 
of the island along the sea coast, in 
fishing villages, and in the interior on 
plantations of tapioca and pepper, live a 
hundred thousand more. Of these three 
hundred thousand over one hundred and 
seventy thousand are Chinese and only 
fifteen hundred are Europeans. 

Grouped about Raffles Square and 
facing the Bund are the great English, 
German and Chinese houses that handle 
the three hundred million dollars worth 
of imports and exports that pass in and 
out of the port yearly, and make Sing- 
apore one of the most important marts 
of the commercial world. 

Beyond, and back from the Square, is 
“Tanglin,” or the suburbs, where the 
government officials and the heads of 
these great firms live in luxurious bun- 
galows, surrounded by a swarm of re- 
tainers. 

Let us drive from Raffles Square 
through this cosmopolitan city and out 
to Tanglin. Beginning at Cavanagh 
Bridge, at one end of which stands the 
great Singapore Club and the Post 
Office, is the ocean Esplanade,— the 
pride of the city —that encloses a pub- 
lic playground of some fifteen acres, 
which was reclaimed from the sea at an 
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expense of over two hundred thousand 
dollars. Every afternoon when the heat 
of the day has fallen from 150° to 80°, the 
I-uropean population meets on this Es- 
planade park to play tennis, cricket and 
football, and to promenade, gossip, and 
listen to the music of the regimental or 
man-of-war band. 

The drive from the sea, up Orchard 
Road to the Botanic Gardens, carries 
you byall the diversified life of the city. 
The Chinese restaurant is omnipresent. 
By its side sits a naked little bit of 
bronze, with a basket of sugar-cane 
each stick, two feet long, cleaned and 
scraped, ready for the hungry and thirstv 
ricksha coolies, who have a few quarter 
cents with which to pander their appe- 
tites. On every veranda and in every 
shady corner are the Kling and Chinese 
barbers. They carry their barber-shops 
in a kit or in their pockets, and the re- 
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cipient of their skill finds a seat as best 
he may. The barber is prepared to 
shave your head, your face, trim your 
hair, braid your queue, and pull the hairs 
out of your nose and ears. 

There is no special quarter for sepa- 
rate trades. Madras tailor shops rub 
shoulders with Malay blacksmith shops, 
while Indian wash-houses join Manila 
cigar manufactories. 

Once past the commercial part of the 
ride, the great bungalows of the Euro- 
pean and Chinese merchants come into 
view. The immediate borders of the 
road itself reveal nothing but a dense 
mass of tropical verdure and carefully 
cut hedges, but at intervals there isa 
wide gap in the hedge, and a road leads 
off into the seeming jungle. At every 
such entrance there are posts of mason- 
ry, and a plate bearing the name of the 
manor and its owner. 

















At the end of a long aisle of palms 
and banyans you see a bit of wide- 
spreading veranda, and the full open 
doors of acool, black interior. Acres of 
closely-shaven lawns, dotted with flow- 
ering shrubs of the brightest reds, deep- 
est purples, and fieriest solferinos, beds 
of rich-hued foliage plants and cool, 
green masses of ferns meet your eye. 

Perhaps you spy the inevitable tennis- 
court, swarming with pvlayers, and bor- 
dered with tables covered with tea and 
sweets. Red-turbaned Malay Aeduzs, 
or gardeners, are chasing the balls, and 
scrupulously clean Chinese “boys” are 
passing silently from one guest to an- 
other with trays of eatables. 

Dozens of gharries dodge past. Hun. 
dreds of rickshas pull out of the way. 

A great iandau, drawn by a pair of 
thoroughbred Australian horses, driven 
by a Malay syc®, and footman in full 
livery, and containing a_bare-headed 
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Chinese merchant, in the simple flowing 
garments of his nation, dashes along. 
The victoria and the dog-cart of the 
European, and the universal palanquin 
of the Anglo-Indian, form a_ perfect 
maze of wheels. 

Suddenly the road is filled with a long 
line of bullock carts. You yank your 
little pony sharply to one side, barely 
escaping the big wooden hub of the 
first. The syce springs down from be- 
hind, and belabors the native bullock 
driver, who, paying no attention to the 
blows rained upon his naked back, be- 
labors his beasts in turn, calling down 
upon their ungainly humps the curses of 
his religion. The scene is so familiar that 
only a “ globe-trotter ”” would notice it. 
Yet to me there is nothing more truly 
artistic, or more typically Indian in 
India, than a long line of these bullock 
carts, laden with the products of the 
tropics, —pineapples, bananas, gambier, 
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coffee,—urged on by a straight, graceful 
driver, winding slowly along a palm and 
banyan tree-shaded road. We would 
meet such processions at every turning, 
but never without recalling glorious 
childish pictures of the Holy Land and 
Bible scenery as we painted them, while 
our father read of a Sunday morning 
out of the old “ Domestic Bible,” — we 
children pronounced 
it * Dom-i-stick,” -— 
howthe Lord said unto 
Moses, “Go take twen- 
ty fat bullocks and of- 
fer them asa sacrifice.” 
As we would see these 
“twenty fat bullocks” 
time and again, I con- 
fess, with a feeling of 
reluctance, that some 
of the gilt and rose tint 
was rubbed from our 
childish pictures, and 
that a realistic artist 
drawing from the life 
before him would not 
deck out the patient 
subject in quite our ex- 
travagant colors. 

The color of the In- 
dian bullock varies. 
Some area dirty white, 
some a cream color, 
some almost pink, and 
a few are of the darker 
shades. They are 
about the size of our 
































cows, seldom as large 
as a full-grown ox. 
Their horns, which are 
generally tipped with 
curiously carved 
knobs, and often paint- 
ed in colors, are as 
diversified in. their 









styles of architecture 
as are the horns of 
our cattle, though they 
are more apt to be 
straight and V-shaped 
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Their necks are always “ bowed to 
the yoke,” to once more use biblical 
phraseology, and seem almost to invite 
its humiliating clasp. Above their front 
legs is the mark of their antiquity, the 
great clumsy, flabby, fleshy, tawny 
hump, always swaying from side to side, 
keeping time to every plodding step of 
its sleepy owner. This seemingly use- 
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less mountain of flesh serves as a cush- 
ion against which rests a yoke. Not 
the natty yoke of our rural districts, 
but a simple pole, with a pin of wood 
through each end, to ride on the outside 
of the bullock’s necks. The burden 
comes against the projecting hump 
when the team pulls. To the center of 
this yoke is tied, with strong withes of 
rattan, the pole of a cart, that in this 
nineteenth century is generally only to 
be seen in national museums, preserved 
as a relic of the first steps in the art of 
wagon building. And yet asacart it is 
not to be despised : all the heavy traffic 
of the colonies is done within its rude 
board sides. It has two wheels, with 
heavy square spokes that are held on to 
a ponderous wooden axletree by two 
wooden pins. A platform bottom rests 
on the axletree, and two fence-like sides. 

The genie of the cart, the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, is a tall, wiry, 
bronze-colored Hindoo. He has a yard 
of white gauze about his waist, and 
another yard twisted up into a turban 
on his head. The dictates of fashion do 
not interest him. He does not plod 
along year in and year out behind his 
team for the pittance of sixty cents per 
day, to squander on the outside of his 


person. Not he. He has a wife up 
near Simla. He hopes to go back next 


year, and buy a bit of ground back from 
the hill on the Allabadd road from his 
father-in-law, old Mohammed Mudd. 
They have cold weather up in Simla, and 
he knows of a certain gown he is going 
to buy of a Chinaman in the bazaar. 
But his bullocks lag, and he saws on the 
gamooty rope that is attached to their 
noses, and beats them half consciously 
with his rattan whip. Ofttimes he will 
stand stark upright in the cart fora full 
half hour, with his rattan held above 
his head in a threatening attitude, and 
talk on and on to his animals, apotheo- 
sizing their strength and patience, tell- 
ing them how they are sacred to Buddha, 
how they are the companions of man, 
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and how they shall have an extra 
chupak of paddy when the sun goes 
down, and he has delivered to the mer- 
chant safib on the quay his load of 
gambier : or he reproves them for their 
slowness and want of interest, and 
threatens them with the rod, and tells 
them to look how he holds it above 
them. If in the course of the harangue 
one of the dumb listeners pauses to 
pick a mouthful of young /a//ang grass. 
by the roadside, the softly-crooning 
tones give place to a shriek of denunci- 
ation. 

The agile A/ing springs down from 
his improvised pulpit, and rushes at the 
offender, calls him the offspring of a 
pariah dog, shows him the rattan, rubs 
it against his nose, threatening to cut 
him up with it into small pieces, and to 
feed the pieces to the birds. Then he 
discharges a volley of blows on the sleek 
sides of the offender, that seem to have 
little more effect than to raise a cloud 
of tiger gnats, and to cause the recipient 
to bite faster at the tender herbs. 

As the bullock-cart that had blocked 
our way, and at the same time inspired 
the preceding description, shambled 
along down the shady road, and out of 
the reach of the syce's arms, the driver 
slipped quietly up the pole of the cart 
until a hand rested on either hump, and 
commenced to talk in a half aggrieved, 
half caressing tone to his team. Our 
syce would translate. “He say bullock 
very bad to go to sleep before the palan- 
quin of the Heaven Born. If they no 
be better soon their souls will no be- 
come men. He say he sorry that they 
make the great American sahié angry.” 

The singular trio passed on, the driver 
praising and reprimanding by turns in 
the soft, musical tongue of his people, 
the historic beasts swinging lazily 
along, regardless of their iliustrious past, 
all unconscious of the fact that their 
names are embalmed in sacred writ and 
Indian legend, and rounding a corner of 
the broad red road, were lost to view 
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amid the olive-green shadows of aclump 
of gently swaying bamboo. To me, for 
the nonce, they would sec-n to disap- 
pear, like phantoms, into the midst of 
the dim centuries, from out -of which 
my imagination had called them forth. 


Soon you are at the wide open gates 
of the Botanic Garden. A perfect riot 
of strange tropical foliage bursts upon 
the view. The clean, red road winds 
about and among avenues of palms, war- 
inghans, dark green mangosteens, casu- 
rinas, and the sweet-smelling hybiscus, 
all alike covered with a hundred differ- 
ent parasitic vines and ferns. Artificial 
lakes and moats are filled with the giant 
pods of the superb Victoria Regia, and 
the flesh-colored cups of the lotus. 

In the translucent green twilight of 
the flower-houses a hundred varieties of 
the costly orchids thrive—not costly 
here. A ship-load can be bought of the 
natives for three cents apiece. 

Walks carry you out into the dim 
aisles of the native jungle. Monkeys 
surprised at your footsteps spring from 
limb to limb, and swing, chattering, out 
of sight in a mass of rubber vines. 
Splendid macadamized roads, that are 
kept in perfect repair by a force of naked 
Hindoos and an iron roller drawn by six 
unwilling, hump-backed bullocks, spread 
out over the island in every direction. 
Leave one at any point outside the town, 
and plunge into the bordering jungle, 
and you are liable to meet a tiger ora 
erd of wild boar. The tigers swim 
across the straits from the mainland, and 
occasionally strike down a Chinaman. 
It is said that if a Chinaman, a Malay, 
and a European are passing side by side 
through a field, the tiger will pick out 
the Chinaman to the exclusion of the 
other two. 

Acres upon acres of pineapples stretch 
away on either hand, while patches of 
bananas and farms of coffee are inter- 
trees and sago 


spersed with spice 


swamps. 
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This road system is the secret of the 
development of the agriculture, and one 
of the secrets of the rapid growth of the 
great English colonies. Were it not 
for the great black python, that lies 
sleeping in the road in front of you, of 
the green iguana that hangs in a tam- 
bosa tree over your head, of a naked 
runner pulling a ricksha, you might 
think you were traveling over the as- 
phaltum streets of Washington. 

The home of the European in Sing- 
apore is peculiar to the country. The 
parks about their great bungalows are 
small copies of the Botanic Gardens — 
filled with all that is beautiful in the 
flora of the East. From five to twenty 
servants alone are kept to look after its 
walks and hedges and lawns. 

A bungalow proper may consist of 
but a half dozen rooms, and yet look 
like a vast manor house. It is the gen- 
erous sweep of the verandas running 
completely around the house that lends 
this impression. Behind its bamboo 
“chicks” you retire on your return 
from the office. The Chinese “boy” 
takes your pipe-clayed shoes and cork 
helmet, and brings a pair of heelless 
grass slippers. If a friend drop in, you 
never think of inviting him into your 
richly furnished drawing-room, but mo- 
tion him to a long rattan chair, call 
“ Roy, bring the master a cup of tea,” 
and pass a box of Manila cigars. 

Bungalows are one story high, with a 
roof of palm thatch, and are raised 
above the ground from two to five feet 
by brick pillars, leaving an open space 
for light and air beneath. Nearly every 
day it rains for an hour in torrents. 
The hot, steaming earth absorbs the 
water, and the fierce equatorial sun 
evaporates it, only to return it in a like 
shower the next day. So every precau- 
tion must be taken against dampness 
and dry rot. 

In every well-ordered bungalow seven 
to nine servants are an absolute neces- 
sity, while three others are usually added 
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from time to time. The five elements, 
if I may so style them, are the “boy” 
or boys, the cook and his helpers, the 
horseman, the water-carrier, the garden- 
er and the maid. The adjuncts are the 
barber, the washman, the tailor and the 
watchman. In a mild way, you are at 
the mercy of these servants. Their 
duties are fixed by caste, one never in- 
truding on the work of another, You 
must have all or none. Still this is no 
hardship. Only newcomers ever think 
of trying to economize on servant bills. 
The record of the thermometer is too 
appalling, and you speedily become too 
dependent on their attentions. 

The Chinese “ boy”—he is always the 
“boy” until he dies—is the presiding 
genius of the house. He it is who 


brings your tea and fruit to the bedside 
at 6 A. M.,and lays out your evening suit 
ready for dinner, puts your studs in 
your clean shirt, brings your slippers, 
mixes your whiskey and soda, knows 


where each individual article of your 
wardrobe is kept and, in fact, thinks of 
a hundred and one little comforts you 
would never have known of, had he not 
discovered them. He is your wa/et de 
chambre, your butler, your steward and 
your general agent, your interpreter and 
your directory. He controls the other 
servants with a rod of iron, but bows to 
the earth before the J/em or the master, 
For his ten Mexican dollars a month he 
takes all the burdens from your shoul- 
ders, and stands between you and the 
rude outside polyglot world. He is a 
hero-worshipper, and if you are a 7van 
Besar—great man—he will double his 
attentions, and spread your fame far and 
wide among his brother major domos. 

But a description of each member of 
the menage and their duties would be in 
a large measure the description of the 
odd, complex life of the East. 

The growth of Singapore since its 
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founding by Sir Stamford Raffles in 
1819 would do honor to the growth of 
one of our Western cities. 

Within three months after the pur- 
chase of-the ground from the Sultan of 
Johore, Raffles writes to Lord Warren 
Hastings, Governor : 

“We have a growing colony of nearly 
5,000 souls,” and a little later one of his 
successors wrote apologetically to Lord 
Auckland, discussing some project re- 
lating to Singapore finance: 

“These details may appear to your 
Lordship petty, but then everything 
connected with these settlements is 
petty, except their ainual surplus cost 
to the Government of India.” 

To-day the city and colony has a pop- 
ulation of over one million, and a reve- 
nue of five million dollars—a magnificent 
monument to its founder’s foresight ! 

From a commercial and _ strategic 
standpoint, the site of the city is un- 
assailable. When the English and the 
Dutch divided the East Indies by draw- 
ing a line through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca — the English to hold all north, 
the Dutch all south —the crafty Dutch- 
man smiled benignly, with one finger 
in the corner of his eye, and went back 
to his coffee and tobacco trading in the 
beautiful islands of Java and Sumatra, 
pitying the ignorance of the English- 
man, who was contented with the 
swampy jungles of an unknown and 
savage neck of land, little thinking that 
inside of a half century all his products 
would come to this same despised dis- 
trict for a market, while his own colo- 
nies would retrograde and gradually pass 
into the hands of the English. 

Singapore is one of the great cities of 
the world, the center of all the East 
Indian commerce, the key of southern 
Asia, and one of the massive links in 
the armored chain with which Great 
Britain encircles the globe. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 





























THE Pacific Ocean covers 80,000,000 
square miles. Eight great bordering 
seas encircle it on the northwest, west, 
and southwest. The commerce and 
navies of European nations approach it 
from the south only, its northern ap- 
proaches being locked by land and ice, 
and its median approach through an 
isthmian canal is as yet unconstructed. 

Let us glance at our map, and note 
how England has seized and guarded 
every avenue. To reach the Pacific 
Ocean by way of the Straits of Magel- 
lan or Cape Horn, all vessels pass the 
Falkland Islands—a British naval ren- 
dezvous and coaling station. Here Eng- 
land can concentrate a few swift cruis- 
ers, and a battle ship or two if necessary, 
and the commerce of the world must 
obey her nod, or take the other route. 
Suppose we traverse half the globe and 
approach this vast ocean from the west ; 
we must pass either through the Suez 
Canal, — England’s Canal,—or under 
the guns of her fortresses and fleet at 
Cape Horn; entering by either of these 
routes we have then to pass the whole 
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Indian Ocean, girt with English naval 
coaling stations from Aden to Hong 
Kong and from New Zealand to Singa- 
pore. * 

Should our Government awaken and 
construct and own the Nicaragua Canal 
(in spite of the buccaneering stock job- 
bers who now seek to “construct”’ it 
through Government “aid’’) England 
encloses its eastern approach from a 
circle of naval stations reaching from 
the shores of Florida to the shores of 
British Guiana, with an additional out- 
post on the Bermudas, and a claim on 
the Mosquito coast conveniently located 
at the eastern terminus of the Nicara- 
gua Canal ; and which claim can readily 
be converted into a thoroughly fortified 
naval station. 

Thus are the Pacific Ocean and its 
commerce hemmed in: but this is not 
the measure of England’s greed. Our 
eastern shores are as thoroughly guarded 
as a persistent policy to seize and hold 
every natural position will permit. At 
Halifax, just off our northern border, 
are the fortified dockyards of the North 
“Atlantic. Some 760 miles south are the 
Bermuda docks ; eight to nine hundred 
miles further south are Kingston and 
St. Thomas: from the Bahamas to 
British Guiana a double line of naval 
stations guards the approaches to Gulf 
and Carribean ports, with Kingston and 
British Honduras as interior stations. 

We have seen that the approaches to 
the Pacific Ocean, both from the south- 
east and from the southwest, are well 
guarded. Let us look to the chain of 
outposts reaching from Australia to the 
Keys of the Pacific, and note the rate of 
advance. 

Preliminarily,we will note also that at 
Esquimault, on our northern border, 
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there is now situated the most powerful 
navai rendezvous between Alaska and 
Cape Horn, and which, upon the com- 
pletion of its massive fortifications now 
in progress, will become well nigh im- 
pregnable. 

Quite centrally located in this vast 
ocean is the fertile little group of islands 
known as the Sandwich Islands. They 
are some 6,500 square miles in aggre- 
gate area, and have a mixed population 
of about 80,000. 

The ordinary map does not show the 
peculiarly dominating situation this lit- 
tle group of islands occupies. They are 
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station from which our own shores 
could be protected from attack, and the 
location of a navy yard, with dry docks 
and supplies for a powerful navy. No 
fleet would dare cross the Pacific, and 
leave this powerful naval fortress in 
their rear, and none could threaten our 
coast without fear of having its coal 
supplies or transports attacked from it. 
These islands, with Esquimault, are the 
points from which San Francisco and 
our Pacific ports can be protected from 
attack. We can defend ourselvesagainst 
attack from shore batteries and harbor 
defense vessels,—but we can protect 
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about 2,100 miles off our Pacific Coast, 
the same distance from the important 
passes through the Aleutian Islands, 
and within 4,000 miles of the coast of 
Asia and Australia. Routes between 
widely separated Pacific ports pass by 
or near Honolulu. 

Thus these islands command not only 
our own shores, but to a great extent 
those of Asia and Australia, as well as 
the eight great bordering seas of the 
Pacific Ocean, with their teeming mil- 
lions and varied products—and a com- 
merce rapidly developing into vast pro- 
portions. In the hands of a great power 
these islands must become in reality 
the Keys of the Pacific Ocean. In our 
hands they should become the naval 


ourselves from attack only by powerful 
fortresses commanding the depots and 
docks in which a hostile navy may be 
equipped. 

England fully recognizes the impor- 
tance of the Sandwich Islands as the 
keys to commercial and naval supremacy 
in the Pacinc Ocean, — while our own 
people and government seem to be pro- 
foundly indifferent as to what betides 
this vital point — vital to us more than 
to any other nation. 

While the United States is busy with 
small politics England is exercising her 
statesmanship, by gradually getting 
every available spot between her Aus- 
tralian colonies and protectorates and 
the Sandwich Islands. 
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The gradual but sure advance of Eng- 
lish power in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans is shown in the history of the 
last 300 years. In 1600 the Portuguese, 
Dutch and French dominated the trade 
of India and adjacent islands. On De- 
cember 31st, 1600, Queen Elizabeth 
granted the first charter to the East 
India Company. In the next 116 years 
five new charters were granted to the 
original or kindred organizations. These 
corporations were ostensibly for trad- 
ing and commercial purposes, but grad- 
ually became so powerful that they 
coined money, and directed military and 
naval operations. In the half century 
of the reign of George III, or from 1760 
to 1810, the French power in the East 
Indies was practically overthrown, and 
England permanently established her- 
self in India. Australia and New Zea- 
land, discovered in 1606 by the Spanish 
navigator De Quiros, were circumnavi- 
gated by Cooke in 1770, and taken pos- 
session of by England in that year. 
Settlement followed in 1776. Singapore, 
“ The Straits Settlement,” an imperial 
naval and commercial point, was secured 
in 1819. 

In 1842 the war with China resulted 
in the capture and retention of Hong 
Kong, a highly important strategical 
and commercial station, controlling the 
trade of the whole of southern China.’ 

Further extension seemed unneces- 
sary until the vast advance in the power 
of a navy resulting in the introduction 
of those iron clad terrors,—the “ Vir- 
ginia”’ and the “ Monitor.’ The great- 
er resisting power of the vessel inaug- 
urated the struggle between ordnance 
and armor,and the introduction of steam 
has greatly shortened the radius of ac- 
tion of the coal-consuming navy of to- 
day. The naval coaling station and the 
dry dock have therefore become more 
essential, and England has found it 


1England is now concentrating her Asiatic squadron 
preparatory to siezing Chusan, a station controlling the 
commerce of central China. 
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necessary to advance her outposts. So 
the usual preliminary steps began, by 
the extension of stations and power 
through the establishment of “ Protect- 
orates.” 

Pushing rapidly northeastward, the 
following groups were put under “ Pro- 
tectorates” by England in 1888: Gilbert 
Islands,’ Ellice Islands, Phoenix Islands, 
an unnamed group between these latter 
and the Samoan Islands, an important 
group— Washington, Faning and Christ- 
man Islands — half way between the Sa- 
moan and Sandwich Islands,—bringing 
her stations up to within less than 20 de- 
grees south, or 1400 miles of Honolulu. 

Not content with this, England in 
1889 took possession of a coral-reef 
about the same distance to the west. 
Only one other point existed between 
her and the Keys of the Pacific, —John- 
ston Island, — which she deliberately 
“annexed” in 1891, bringing her only 
700 miles, two days’ steaming, from the 
coveted point. A few months ago there 
was a race between an English war ves- 
sel and the Sandwich Islands authori- 
ties for Neckar Island. Owing to the 
promptness of the latter, the English 
captain found the Sandwich Islands flag 
flying. 

In 1894 England has the audacity to 
ask for a naval and coaling station on 
the Sandwich Islands. And this prop- 
osition is actually to be submitted to 
the Congress of the United States for 
consideration, at this session,—our trea- 
ties with the Sandwich Islands wisely 
requiring propositions of this nature to 
be submitted to our government. This 
threatening proposition should not only 
receive due consideration by Congress, 
but by every citizen of this country. 


2The writer is credibly informed that the King of 
this group constructed an extensive stone pier, to show 
his desire to extend commercial relations, and formally 
wrote to the United States for permission to raise the 
stars and stripes. No notice was taken of his request. 
Later an English man-of-war arrived, the captain con- 
temptuously told the King that the stars and stripes 
were ‘‘ no good,” and hoisted the British flag. 
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When fully and duly considered, there 
is but one answer—“ NO.” 

A foothold here leaves only the Far- 
allone Islands and the Santa Barbara 
Islands to ask for next, and a Congress 
or Administration which would permit 
European occupancy of a station on the 
Keys of the Pacific Ocean would cring- 
ingly submit to a similar occupation of 
one of our own Islands. 

The relations of San Francisco to the 
Hawaiian Islands are peculiar. When 
this State was settled these Islands 
were considered too remote to be of 
consequence. But with the growth of 
commerce they gained a prominent po- 
sition, warranting the treaty of 1875,— 
through which the crude sugar of our 
fertile neighbor was admitted free of 
duty. Immediately our commercial re- 
lations began to grow rapidly,—the lit- 
tle line of schooners suitable for the 
trade prior to 1875 became inadequate 
to serve the purposes, and grew into 
quite a fleet of ships, which were sup- 
plemented by the building of the two 
steamers—the “ Alameda” and “ Mari- 
posa,” the rebuilding of the “ Zelandia”’ 
(all flying the American Flag), and 
the chartering of the “ Australia,” fly- 
ing the Sandwich Island Flag. This 
line of steamers was extended to the 
Australasian Colonies. The Sandwich 
Islands have thus, since 1875, become 
so dependent upon San Francisco that 
they really are a colony, and this city 
can pose as a colony-builder at a younger 
age than any commercial mart known 
to history. 

The petty sugar refining operations 
of our early years have developed into 
two fully equipped refineries, with a 
combined capacity of 800 or goo tons 
per day, and the profits of one have en- 
abled the owners to attack the “ Sugar 
Trust,” by the erection of an enormous 
refinery in Philadelphia that ultimately 
admitted them to a share of the profits 
of the business throughout the eastern 
states. 





The late attempt to annex the Islands 
to this country hasa peculiar history, — 
one not yet fully revealed, —but reading 
between the lines it appears that Min- 
ister Stevens took every essential step 
necessary to annex these Islands about 
the close of the Harrison Administra- 
tion. This would have been an admir- 
able stroke of policy, and would have 
given the Blaine “boom” a wonderful 
impetus. 

The “Charleston” was sent to the 
Islands as a part of this plan, and the 
landing of the American marines was 
but carrying out the necessary details. 

So far as our ultimate interests are 
concerned it is lamentable that this well- 
laid plan was not carried out. Poor 
Captain Wiltze was so chagrined and 
disappointed at the hauling down of his 
country’s flag, after floating over the 
Keys of the Pacific Ocean for a few 
weeks, that he died of a broken heart. 

It is doubtless the knowledge of some 
attempt on the part of the former ad- 
ministration to assist annexation, which 
has turned the present administration 
against perfecting the annexation. It 
seems to be the unwritten law of each 
of our political parties to oppose all 
measures, good or bad, advocated by 
the other, and to carry their partisan- 
ship into the halls of Legislation, the 
Cabinet, or the Executive, as the case 
may be. 

It is sometimes urged that it would 
be unwise to admit to citizenship the 
mixed population of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. But what relation does this pop- 
ulation bear to the hordes freely admit- 
ted at New York? No one who has 
become fully acquainted with the quali- 
ties for citizenship possessed by the 
ignorant masses lately imported into 
our country as laborers in coal and iron 
mines, will question for an instant the 
greater desirability of the present pop- 
ulation of the Islands. In the admis- 
sion of these we gain the naval and com- 
mercial control of the Pacific Ocean, 
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and shut out a dangerous and aggressive 
rival, who already encircles our eastern 
ports with fleets and fortresses: in the 
admission of the former we gain only 
a turbulent, ignorant and anarchistic 
mass, ready to strike down our laws and 
deride our customs. 

Our Pacific Coast interests are con- 
sidered so small, and the eastern states 
are so accustomed to being hemmed in 
by a circle of British naval stations ex- 
tending from Canadian ports and the 
Bermudas to the South American Coast, 
that they do not consider the posses- 
sion of the Keys of the Pacific of suffi- 
cient moment to accept them when 
offered. Unless they waken to the vital 
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importance of the case, these Keys will 
be handed over to Great Britain. 

These Islands should be annexed, and 
annexed now ; an ocean cable should at 
once be laid to them, and extended as 
the needs of commerce demand; naval 
docks and storehouses should be erect- 
ed there, with the necessary fortifica- 
tions to make them impregnable, and 
the American Squadron should be the 
most powerful in that ocean. 

It may be urged that this would be of 
great cost. It would; but it is a rea- 
sonable and safe investment, and vastly 
cheaper than a war waged without the 
possession of the Keys to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Marsden Manson. 
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TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. 






MY FRENCH FRIEND. 


I. 






LTHOUGH my mining experience dates 
back to a period when the mountain 
trails were new and dim, and the un- 
explored bars and gulches of the gold 
fields of California were plentiful and 
inviting, my success as a gold miner was 
never bewildering. I could always find 
gold in paying quantities; that is, I 
never found it difficult to secure a loca- 
tion where I could gather from ha £ an 
ounce to two ounces of gold dust per 
day of remarkably energetic and per- 
sistent labor; but I was not among 
those who were continually stumbling 
upon nuggets as large as a man’s hand, 
or dropping upon pockets and crevices 
from which small fortunes were panned 
between two consecutive Sundays, and 
frequently in less time. 

I was always dreaming of, and search- 
ing for, deposits of this character, where 
a pan of gravel, for instance, would yield 
a quart of fine gold, and where nuggets 

could be hoed from their hiding places like potatoes from a hill,and was therefore 

never quite satisfied with the reasonable return with which the labor of the great 
majority was rewarded in the early years of placer mining. 

Men who have been kicked all the way down the long lane of life by scowling 

fortune, with scarcely a smile to sweeten their profitless years of toil, are expected 
to believe in a protecting and impartial Providence, through the assurance that 
there is no such thing as luck, and that every marked benefaction, however 
| plainly it may seem to be the fruit of luck, is in reality but the rational result of 
sagacious and well-directed individual effort. 
Should this assumption be correct,—should the thing we call luck be the let 
gitimate offspring of subtle and innate deduction,—then is there a species or-special 
quality of sagacity operating in the line of material accumulation, which is not only 
above and beyond the canons of human logic, but as inexplicable to those who 
possess it as are the gifts of Blind Tom, and other musical and mathematical 
wonders who from time to time have puzzled the world. 

A hasty glance at the field prompts me to suggest that quite as many large 
fortunes have been accreted on the Pacific Coast through what seemed to be 
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accident, stupidity, or gross violation of 
sound business methods, as have been 
amassed through well-conceived plans 
and intelligent management. It has 
been asserted that all the millions taken 
from the lower levels of the Comstock 
are due to a blast fired without orders 
in the Crown Point mine; and I know 
of at least three fortunes of over a mil- 
lion each accruing to the owners of 
mining shares, which they vainly sought 
to dispose of at beggarly figures on the 
very eve of developments multiplying 
their values by hundreds and thousands. 

Very many real estate owners in San 
Francisco are in affluence today because 
they could not sell their holdings dur- 
ing the great depression caused by the 
discovery of gold on Frazer River, and 
a large hotel in the city occupies a block 
of land which the keeper of an eating- 
house reluctantly took for a board bill 
of sixty dollars, thirty-five years ago. 

A very prominent mining stock ope- 
rator, now deceased, admitted that a 
mistake in a telegraphic cipher dispatch 
from Virginia City to his broker in San 
Francisco saved him from bankruptcy 
at a critical time. Had he sold the 
stock short, as he intended, ruin. would 
have resulted ; but the broker bought 
instead, and a profit of a quarter 
of a million followed. Another well 
known San Francisco stock operator, 
who enjoys the rental of a substantial 
building on Montgomery street, might 
relate a somewhat similar personal ex- 
perience, were he so disposed. 

A gopher hole led to the discovery of 
the valuable gold deposits on Shane’s 
Flat, in Tuolumne county, and in fall- 
ing over a cliff a drunken Swede brought 
to light one of the richest quartz veins 
in Amador county. 

In the summer of 1852, in cefiance of 
the advice and jeers of their neighbors, 
a party of inexperienced miners flumed 
a riffle of the North Yuba, where the 
shore bed-rock was bare, and there was 
no indication of gravel in the channel. 
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And, indeed, no gravel of consequence 
was found in the bed of the stream after 
the water had been diverted from it; 
but the bare crevices were studded with 
nuggets from one to twenty ounces in 


weight. There were not less than half 
a bushel of them;and many old resi- 
dents of San Francisco will recall the 
exhibition of them for a few days ina 
Montgomery street window. 

It was in that year that a party of 
three,including the writer, fumed about 
fifteen hundred feet of the South Yuba, 
below the mouth of Rush Creek, five or 
six miles from Nevada City, and about 
the same distance from Grass Valley. 
The flume was constructed by contract, 
by a visionary old mechanic known as 
“Deacon Locke,” who was_ insane 
enough to erect a sawmill at the lower 
end of the bar, for the express and only 
purpose of providing the lumber re- 
quired in that single undertaking. The 
contract called for the completion of 
the flume on or before the first day of 
August, but as the valuable months of 
summer were frittered away in building 
the mill, when the lumber needed for 
the flume might have been hauled down 
from Nevada, the waters of the river 
were not diverted from the bed until 
the first week in November, and the 
draining pumps had scarcely been put 
in motion before our beautiful aqueduct 
of sawed lumber was torn into fragments 
and carried down the stream by the 
Autumn floods. 

It was a cruel disappointment. All 
the castles I had built during the sum- 
mer vanished with the departing flume, 
and for a time I sat in the ashes of des- 
pair. Gloom was succeeded by the 
healthier feeling of anger. I looked 
around for Locke, whose puttering and 
procrastination had caused the disaster, 
and found that he had left the bar the 
night before. Then I stood and saw 
the flume go, piece by piece, until the 
last section disappeared; when in my 
wrath I threw after it into the raging 
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waters shovels, wheelbarrows, crowbars, 
and every other mining appliance with- 
in reach, and started up the trail for 
Grass Valley, resolved to abandon a 
business so thoroughly at the mercy of 
crazy millwrights and the elements. 

This resolution was inspired no less 
by my own misfortune than the over- 
whelming success of a party of drunken 
sailors, who the same season flumed a 
barren looking riffle three or four hun- 
dred yards below the scene of our oper- 
ations. Their short flume was a rick- 
etty, leaky affair, patched with canvas, 
and propped with slabs caught floating 
down the river from our mill. Their 
claim was drained by the middle of Sep- 
tember, and in the next six weeks they 
took out one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars, principally in nuggets, one 
of which weighed thirty-three pounds. 

Now, perhaps it was not good luck 
that gave these sailors two or three 
mule-loads of gold in fluming a riffle 
where no reasonable man would look 
for more than a color, and perhaps it 
was not bad luck that vitally connected 
with our enterprise the only insane mill- 
wright in California; but both circum- 
stances looked like wanton freaks of 
fortune at the time. 


Il. 

Bess us! how the pen will wander in 
describing events connected with pio- 
neer life in California! However, it 
has not gone far estray in this instance, 
since it was my purpose in the begin- 
ning to say something concerning a 
strange character whom I first encoun- 
tered while awaiting the construction 
of the flume on the South Yuba just re- 
ferred to. 

I occcupied a log cabin on the flat 
skirted by our river claim, about one 
hundred yards below the ferry, owned 
and operated by my mining partners in 
conjunction with a small trading estab- 
lishment, where gold dust was bought 
and miners’ supplies could be purchased. 
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Sitting in the twilight in front of my 
cabin door one evening in July, listen- 
ing to the splashing of the waters over 
the riffles, and devising new invest- 
ments for the quarter of a million with 
which I expected to leave the river be- 
fore the snow bé<an to fall, I discovered 
a man coming down the flat, with a roll 
of blankets strapped to his back, and 
carrying his hat in his hand. He did 
not stop at the ferry-house, but passed 
on at a brisk walk until he reached a 
fallen pine fifty or sixty yards back of 
the cabin, where he dropped his burden 
and began to make preparations to spend 
the night. After smoothing the ground 
behind the tree, he unrolled and spread 
his blankets, and, squatting down upon 
them, suddenly disappeared. 

Strolling over to the wayfarer five 
minutes later, | found him sitting cross- 
legged on his blankets, and eating from 
a loaf of bread. which he occasionally 
moistened with draughts from a claret 
bottle. On discovering me he rose to 
his feet, and politely returned my salu- 
tation of “ Good evening.” 

He was a small, spare man, with bright 
gray eyes, and a strikingly intelligent 
face. He was partially bald, and his 
hair and cropped whiskers were tinged 
with gray. He was dressed in a faded 
business suit, with a soft felt hat, and 
shoes too frail for travel in the moun- 
tains. His hands were soft and shapely, 
and his whole appearance indicated that 
he was out of place, alone and with his 
blankets spread at night beside a fallen 
tree on the South Yuba. 

No one could mistake his nationality. 
His face, his eyes, his gestures, his at- 
titude in speaking, all were as French 
as the charming accent and amusing 
choice ot words with which he endeav- 
ored to make himself understood in 
English. All that he knew of our lan- 
guage had been learned trom books, and 
his vocabulary was unique and pleasing. 

Finding that I could make myself un- 
derstood, I invited him to the cabin, in- 
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forming him that I was alone, and that 
my lodgings embraced an extra bunk, 
which was entirely at his service. He 
accepted the invitation thankfully and 
without hesitation, and, gathering up 
his effects, followed me to the cabin. 

Pointing to a vacant bunk, into which 
he threw his blankets, I asked him to 
allow me to make him a cup of coffee 
and serve him with a dish of cold boiled 
beans. But he declined to accept any- 
thing, declaring that his simple supper 
of bread and claret was all that he re- 
quired. 

“TI care not to eat,” he added. “I 
very mooch more desire to make some 
conversation wiz you.” 

As the suggestion was quite to my 
taste, we sat in the open doorway and 
talked until past midnight, and I learned 
much of the personal history of my 
guest. His name was Armand Daudet. 
He was born and reared in Paris, and 
his age was fifty-one. His father was a 
distinguished physician, but Armand 
was educated for the law. The profes- 
sion did not please him, however, and 
after re¢eiving his diploma he drifted 
into journalism. He became prominent 
and influential in his new vocation. He 
favored the early aspirations of Louis 
Napoleon, and assisted in securing his 
election to the National Assembly; but 
when he destroyed the republic Armand 
became his enemy, and was finally com- 
pelled to leave France for openly at- 
tacking the Empire. A French mer- 
chant vessel took him to San Francisco, 
where he landed with less than a hun- 
dred dollars. The French consul treated 
him with scant courtesy, and after vainly 
trying to find some employment for 
which he was fitted, he started for the 
mines. A fellow-countryman in Nevada 
City advised him to go to Sweetland’s, 
and he was on his way thither when 
night overtook him at the mouth of 
Rush Creek. 

“You must be pretty nearly out of 
money,” I suggested. 
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He took from his pocket a Mexican 
silver dollar, and, holding it up, said 
with a smile: ‘‘Zis is all J have left.” 

“ What will you dowhen that is gone?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and point- 
ed at the river. 

“Oh, no,” I replied, alarmed at the 
calmness with which he contemplated 
suicide ; “you must not think of such a 
thing. For the lack of gold you would 
drown yourself in a river that is full of 
it. That would be ridiculous. Do you 
know anything about gold mining?” 

“Very leetle. As I pass along I have 
seen some men employed in ze acquisi- 
tion of gold from ze sand by means of 
what you denominate a rockaire. So 
mooch I know of mining, and no more. 
It is very leetle, you must say.” 

“ Are you willing to work ?” 

“Am I willing? Ah, sir, I should 
esteem myself most happy to arduously 
labor wiz my hands to procure gold.” 

“Very well; then you shal] have an 
opportunity. I will provide you with 
tools, and teach you how to mine. I 
shall have little to do for a month or two, 
and it will be a pleasure to assist you. 
Remain in the cabin. There are accom- 
modations for both of us, and provisions 
enough to last as long as we will prob- 
ably remain on the bar.” 

I was overwhelmed with Armand’s 
expressions of gratitude. “ You area 
boy,” he said, “and speak wiz ze kind 
impulse of youth. But | am most grate- 
ful. I am exalted wiz happiness. I could 
dance, I could sing, so prodigions is my 
joy! Yes, yes, I shall learn how to ex- 
tract ze gold, and wiz stupendous assi- 
duity you shall behold me dig ze ground! 
Ah, ha! I shall triumph wiz ze rock- 
aire !”’ 

Armand would have talked all night, 
so greatly was he excited at the thought 
of becoming a miner; but he-crawled in- 
to his bunk at last, and after breakfast 
the next morning I started him to work 
at the lower end of the flat, where I knew 
fair wages might be realized. I placed 
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the rocker, and after working with him 
for an hour or more, left him to his own 
resources. 

As the weather was warm, I advised 
him to work with moderation; but he 
declined to rest after dinner, and toiled 
on ceaselessly until I dropped down in 
the evening to “clean up” for him. The 
day’s work yielded him about half an 
ounce of gold. There should have been 
more, but neglect of the riffle-box had 
resulted in some loss. 

Although his hands were blistered, 
Armand was surprised and delighted at 
this return for his labor. “Ah! zis is 
grand! zis is manly! zis is noble!” he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm. “ Zis work- 
ing wiz ze hands is democratique, and I 
am proud to do so!” 

* But how about the blisters, Armand ? 
How do you like them ?”’ 

“ Ah! I will tell you my thoughts. Ze 
blistaires are ze aristocratique protest 
against honest labor, and I will teach my 
hands to scorn zem !” 

Notwithstanding the scorn with which 
Armand proposed to teach his hands to 
regard the blisters afflicting them, a 
week or more elapsed before he was able 
to do another full day’s work. But his 
hands hardened in time, and for nearly 
two months he continued his labors, add- 
ing daily to his little store of gold. He 
was intelligent, good-natured and viva- 
cious, and during the evenings we spent 
together his descriptions of Paris life 
and references to French politics were 
jncessant and entertaining. I became 
very greatly attached to him, and always 
regretted the ridiculous occurrence 
which led to his abrupt departure from 
the bar. 

As our bunks were so located that a 
conversation could not very well be car- 
ried on between us after retiring for the 
night, I had assisted Armand in making 
and swinging a canvas hammock for his 
accommodation, within five or six feet 
of the mattress of leaves upon which my 
blankets were spread. The arrangement 


was satisfactory to him, and he usually 
talked after we had bestowed ourselves 
for the night until silenced by my failure 
to respond. 

One night, in a spirit of mischief, I 
harrowed him into a condition of nerv- 
ousness by talking of snakes, centipedes, 
scorpions, and other venomous reptiles 
found in California. I told him that rat- 
tlesnakes, whose bite was death, some- 
times entered cabins through defective 
chinking, and crawled into the bunks 
and hammocks of sleepers ; and referred 
to a case which a short time before had 
resulted in the death of a miner at Wa- 
loupa. ' 

Some time before daylight the next 
morning, I was aroused by Armand 
calling out in a suppressed, but terrified 
tone: ‘“ My friend! my friend! Are you 
awake?” 

“Yes, Iamawake. What’s the mat- 
ter, Armand ?”’ 

“] zink zare is a serpent in zis ham- 
mook.”’ 

“ Oh, I guess not.” 

“Yes, but Iam sure. What shall I 
do?” . 

Deeming it possible that he might 
not be wrong, I advised him to quietly 
remove his feet from the hammeck, and 
then spring suddenly to the floor. 

He attempted to follow my advice. 
In less than a minute there was acrash, 
followed by a succession of agonizing 
groans. 

Hastily leaping from my bunk and 
lighting a candle, I found Armand with 
his head and shoulders on the floor and 
his feet in the broken hammock. In a 
wild attempt to spring to the floor, he 
had broken the single spike to which 
the head of the hammock had been fas- 
tened. The fall itself would have been 
severe, but on reaching the floor his 
head had struck a piece of hoor-iron 
used as a fire-hook, and the scalp was 
pretty badly cut. 

I raised and seated him on a bench, 
and, seeing that he was not dangerous- 
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ly hurt, began cautiously to open and 
examine the hammock for the venemous 
reptile that had provoked the disaster. 
I found it. It was three or four loose 
feet of the hammock rope which acci- 
dent had stretched along the side of 
Armand. 

“Here is your snake, Armand,” I 
said, holding up the rope. 

He tried to smile; but I could see 
that he was in pain, and I washed and 
bandaged his head, and assisted him in- 
to his old bunk. 

He was all right the next morning, 
with the exception of the cut on the 
head ; but he did not work during the 
day, and invited no conversation. 

Of course, the story of Armand’s 
mishap was too good to keep, and I told 
it at the ferry-house in the presence of 
half.a-dozen miners ; and when, in the 
afternoon, some one in passing laugh- 
ingly bawled out to him, “Crapeau, 
how ’s yer snake-bite ?”’ he knew that I 
had betrayed him, and straightway at- 
tempted to blow out his brains with a 
rusty old horse-pistol that a former 
occupant of the cabin had left ona 
shelf ; but the weapon was harmless, 
and I had fortunately loaned my re- 
volver three or four days before. 

His sad and reproachful look at sup- 
per awoke within me a feeling of re- 
morse, and I spent the evening at the 
ferry-house. When I returned, which 
was at rather a late hour, I found Ar- 
mand asleep. At least, he did not speak, 
or turn to greet me even with a glance. 

We ate our breakfast in silence the 
next morning. Then Armand rolled 
up his blankets, swung them over his 
shoulder, and stepped out of the door, 
where [ was sitting. With tears in his 
eyes, he held out his hand and said: 

“ Adieu, my good friend. You have 
greatly humiliated me, but you have 
been kind, and I do pardon you. But 
I cannot remain here to be ze jest of 
brutal men. I did try to kill myself, 
but ze weapon decline to be discharge. 
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I feel for you no resentment — nozzhing 
but love — but I must go. Adieu!” 

I could say nothing except that I great- 
ly regretted the pain I had thoughtlessly 
caused him. He made no reply, but 
waved his hand with a sad smile, and 
mounted the trail leading to Nevada 
City. 

Il. 


As I subsequently learned, Armand 
proceeded to San Francisco, where, 
through the influence of a French 
friend, he secured the position of porter 
in a wholesale estab.ishment on Battery 
street. As it was a time of the year 
when trade was dull, and the duties of 
porter were correspondingly light, at 
the end of the first month Armand 
sought the head of the house, and said 
to him with dignity : 

“Sir, I desire to discharge myself.” 

* Why, what ’s the matter ?”’ inquired 
the merchant, with surprise. ‘“ Are you 
overworked ?”’ 

“ Ah, sir, your words confirm ze ap- 
prehension. I do very little work. I 
zhink you employ me from charitee, 
and I decline to accept ze gratitude. 
Sir, allow me to tender to you my very 
great respect.””. And Armand bowed 
himself out of the office, leaving the 
merchant staring at him in speechless 
amazement. 

Two months later I met Armand in 
San Francisco. He was well dressed, 
and apparentlyin a genial frameof mind. 
His delight in seeing me seemed to be 
almost boundless. He shed tears of 
joy. ‘Ah, my friend,” he said, “I have 
waited for zis occasion. I have eaten 
your bread, your beans, your bacon in 
ze Yubarivaire. Tonight you must en- 
joy wiz me a French dinnaire.” 

I accepted the invitation, and at six 
o’clock Armand called for me in a car- 
riage at my hotel, and we were driven 
toa French restaurant, where a private 
dining-room had been reserved for us. 
The table and sideboard were decorated 
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with flowers, and the dinner was choice 
and elaborate, with the finest of old 
wines, and every appetizing accessory. 

I had never seen Armand so happy. 
We ate, drank, chatted, and smoked 
until near midnight, when the same car- 
riage in which we had been conveyed to 
the restaurant reappeared at the door, 
and Armand returned with me to my 
hotel, where I bade him good-night. In 
parting, he held my hand for a moment, 
as if about to say something ; but with 
a simple “adieu” he hurriedly re-en- 
tered the carriage, and was driven off. 

A paragraph in a morning paper took 
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me to the Coroner’s rooms the next 
day, where I saw the pale, dead face of 
Armand. He had been seen to leap 
into the water from Clay street wharf 
shortly after midnight, and his body was 
recovered an hour or two afterwards. 
No money was found on the person of 
the suicide. He had evidently spent 
the last of his earnings in providing a 
grand entertainment for his friend from 
the mountains, and then deliberately 
put an end to his life. 

Poor Armand! His heart may have 
ached with wounds that he never showed 


to me. 
R. M. Daggett. 


TO A PORTRAIT. 


Ou, lady of the long ago, 

Of powdered hair, and Watteau pleat, 
Pray tell me, is it really so 

That hearts were gayer, life more sweet, 


When Louis Fifteenth ruled fair France? 
Methinks you smile more gay than she 
Who claimed you, last night, at a dance, 
As great grandmother,— one may see 


Some charms bequeathed,—the almond 
eye, 

The curve of winsome cheek, the fair 

And rounded neck ; yet, lady, why 

Does your descendant fail to wear 


The smile her great grandmother wore? 
I pray you tell what charm you know 
To summon jey — and if you bore 

A magic talisman beiow 


Your dainty bodice ; or perchance, 

The place where modern hearts make 
moan 

Was filled with laughter, and in France, 

So long ago — grief was unknown. 


And yet, sweet lady, who can know! 
Perhaps that witching patch you wore 
But hid a tearstain, and below 

Your gay embroidered scarf you bore 


A heart whose stifled human pain 
Could know no death, but lived to mar 
Your great granddaughter’s face, where 
fain 
Your disowned grief would set its scar. 
Jean Kenyon. 
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Y wife,” said Mr. Benjamin 
Badger, better known as 
Bunchgrass Ben, “is pe- 
cooliar. There aint a bet- 
ter woman, as wimmenfolk 

| go, nora harder worker, in 
all Californy ; but she has 
her failin’,— yes, sir, she 
has her failin’.” 

“ Only ove?” said a friend. 

“T’d bea liar if I denied it,” replied 
Mr. Badger emphatically ; “an’ I aint 
that ; leastways I wouldn't lie fer no 
sech a little thing as this. But I was 
sayin’ that the old woman has her failin’ 
an’ her failin’ isa snoot—jest a snoot!” 

“A snoot, Ben,” repeated the saloon- 


keeper ; ‘“‘ what in thunder d’ye mean by 
a snoot ?” 

We were all sitting upon the porch of 
the saloon at the foot of the San Lorenzo 


grade. The one,—there are three in 
all,—that is called “El Salto.” With 
the exception of myself and the saloon- 
keeper, the company assembled was 
composed of teamsters. Supper was 
over; the mules and horses had been 
watered, fed, and bedded down for the 
night. In the dusk the outlines of the 
big trail wagons loomed indistinctly 
against the mirk background of trees 
and mountain. The fierce tradewind 
had sunk to rest at sundown, but a soft 
breeze from the ocean stirred the leaves 
of the sycamores, and tempered the sul- 
triness of the August night. 

Mr. Badger did not reply immediately 
to the question of the saloon-keeper. 
Teamsters are deliberate in talk and 
action. Hurry and flurry they despise ; 
and Ben, both physically and mentally, 
was ill adapted for speed. Between 
him and myself a certain friendship had 
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MRS. BADGER’S SNOOT. 


existed for some years. He was a tall, 
thin man, with a careworn, wrinkled 
face, illumined by a pair of fine gray 
eyes, and a leg which had been shot all 
to pieces during the war. The doctor 
in San Lorenzo assured me that the poor 
fellow suffered more or less continuous- 
ly, and meeting him, hobbling painfully 
along the streets, I would frequently ask 
him how he did. 

“ First-rate,” he would reply, with a 
delightful smile; “I’m feelin’ first- 
rate!” 

Extracting from the hip pocket of his 
faded overalls a huge piece of Climax 
tobacco, he proceeded to bite off a plug 
with his strong white teeth. John 
Higgs, sole proprietor of the saloon, — 
a small, pock-marked man, with a nerv- 
ous, jerky manner,—repeated his ques- 
tion. 

“Yer not married, Jack,” said Ben, 
“or ye’d know well what a snoot is, 
and what it aint. In family life asnoot 
throws a shadder. I tell ye, boys, when 
the old woman has her snoot on it 
knocks me out; it jest naterally par- 
alyzes me.” 

“ But you have n’t told us what it is. 
Ben. The word snoot aint in Web- 
ster.” 

“ Maybe not, Jack ; but it ought ter 
be. An’ I’ll tell ye right now, that a 
snoot aint ter be described. Webster 
could n’t a done it—no, sir, he could n’t 
a done it justice, not in a month of 
Sundays. It must be seen,” he added 
solemnly, looking in turn at each of the 
bronzed faces intently regarding him ; 
“it must be seen,” he paused, and con- 
cluded the sentence with his left eye 
tightly screwed up, “ter be appreci- 
ated !”” 
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A stout teamster, whose solid bodily 
presence bespoke the man of family, 
nodded approval. 

“ That ’s so,” 
dead right, Ben.” 

The saloon-keeper laughed. 

“I'd like to see the damned thing my- 


he murmured. “ Yer 


Just once—for the fun of it. Eh, 
boys?” 

“It might be fun for a galloot like 
you, Jack Higgs, but there aint no fun 


self. 


in snoots fer me. An’ there’s another 
thing. If my old woman knew you was 
around, she'd naturally keep the snoot 
out ’o sight. A man never knows when 
it’s comin’, or when it’s goin’. It’s per- 
miscuous, a snoot is, very permiscuous, 
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an’ there’s few single men as has seen 
it.” 

“Tt aint connected with whisky?” 
suggested Mr. Higgs. 

“ Sometimes it is, and sometimes it 
aint.” 

“T’ll bet you I know what it it. It’s 
the dyspepsy.” 


“ Not necessarily,” replied Ben, with 
a sigh. “It aint connected, soter speak, 
with any cussed thing in particular. It’s 
permiscuous. I ve studied over it, boys, 
many a time. A feller has plenty o’ 
time ter study, a sittin’ on a wagon seat, 
with the white dust a streamin’ roun’ 
him, an’ not a derned thing in sight but 
six strainin’, tuggin’, sweatin’ mules. I 
say I’ve studied an’ studied, but I aint 
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much wiser than Jack here, who’s single 
an’ knows—nothin’!”’ 

“It seems I’m to keep on knowin’ 
nothin’. Gettin’ information out o’ you, 
Ben Badger, is like lookin’ for water in 
Dry Creek.” 

“Or lookin’ for good whisky behind 
your bar,” retorted Mr. Badger. 

“TI know what a snoot is,” observed 
the stout teamster, taking a corn-cob 
pipe from his ample mouth; “but, as 
Ben says, it aint easy ter describe. First 
and Jast it’s a kind o’ kink o’ the mouth 
an’ nose, as if, by Golly—” 

“As if,” interrupted Ben, “as if a 
skunk were around.” 

“T was goin’ to say, Ben, as if the 
woman had taken a swaller o’ sheep 
wash by mistake.” 

“ Sourish,” said Ben. 

“ Sour,” cried the stout teamster, “as 
elarety wine, an’ sourer. When my old 
girl fetches that there kink I always 
says, ‘Maw, what ’s the trouble ?’” 


“Do ye, now?” observed Ben, smiling 
tw) 


pleasantly. “ Wal, if that don’t beat 
all. Why, dern it, 1 use them words 
myself. ‘ Mother,’ says I,an’ many an’ 
many atime I’ve said it,—‘ Mother,’ I 
says, ‘what ails ye?” An’ what does 
she up an’ say?” 

The stout teamster promptly replied. 

‘“My old girl up an’ says the same 
thing every time. She aint changed the 
toon in ten years. ‘Stop yer noise,’ 
she says ; stop yer noise.’ ” 

“Don’t blame her, neither,” 
mured Mr. Higgs. 

“ An’ then,’ continued the stout team- 
ster, “I’ll say, kinder smilin’ ‘Come, 
maw, ye aint mad, air ye?’ an’ she'll 
give the awfulest kink to her old nose, 
an’ say, ‘ Shut up yer mouth !’”’ 

“Wimmenfolk air all alike, when it 
comes ter snoots,”’ remarked Mr. Badger. 
“My old lady uses them same words. 
‘Shut up yer mouth,’ she says, and I 
shut it up. There’s no use foolin’ with 
a snoot.” 

“No kind o’ use,” assented the stout 


mur- 
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teamster. “I'd as lief fool with my 
lop-eared buckskin mule.” 

“ Of course,” said the saloon-keeper, 
with fine irony, “you married fellers 
never do nothin’ to deserve sour looks, 
for that’s what this snoot business 
amounts to. An’ women are never tired 
an’ nervous with washin’, an’ mendin’, 
an’ cookin’, an’ scrubbin’. Oh no, not 
much. Ye never come home,I don’t 
suppose, smellin’ o’ whisky, an’ ye never 
cuss and swear when the bacon an’ beans 
aint cooked to the Queen’s taste, an’ ye 
never cuff the kids when they don’t 
need it, an’ yer always just as meek as 
Moses, aint ye? Pshaw! ye make me 
everlastingly tired an’ weary. Yer a 
couple o’ frauds, an’ ye know it.” 

He turned his back, and retreated be- 
hind the bar. The crowd on the porch 
laughed, and the stout teamster grinned 
from ear to ear. 

“He’s a mighty slick talker, boys, 
aint he? Wal, he ’ll need a well-greased 
tongue if he ever marries. The drinks 
are on me, I reckon. Come up, all of 
ye, an’ take a wad, and then we'll turn 
in. Snoot or no snoot, I’ve got ter 
make the Springs tomorrer, sundown.” 

We followed him into the bar-room, 
but I noticed that Ben seemed uneasy. 


‘His mobile lips were twitching, and his 


limp was painfully accentuated. 

“You’re not feeling well,” I said 
quietly, as soon as the drinks were dis- 
posed of. 

“Me,” he replied in wondering ac- 
cents. “Why, I’m first-rate, Mister, 
first-rate, but I’m thinking of the old 
lady. I’m kinder sorry I spoke out. 
She’s stout an’ strong fera woman with 
six children, but she naterally has her 
worries an’ cares, which a man, sittin’ 
up an’ breathin’ God’s fresh air from 
mornin’ till night, don’t know nothin’ 
of. Poor men’s wives have a tough 
time, a dog-goned tough time, an’ I’m 
sorry I spoke 0’ sroots.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied, reassuringly. 
“ A little harmless fun does us all good,” 
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“There was somethin’ back of it,” 
said Ben, regretfully. “When I left 
home this afternoon, after loadin’ up at 
the store, I left the old lady with— 
with—” 

‘* A snoot,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, sir, a snoot, sure enough. An’ 
the sight of it made me mad, an’ I stayed 
mad. It started me out wrong. The 
mules didn’t pull square; and one o’ 
the stay-chains burst comin’ through the 
creek ; an’ at every chuck-hole I jest 
damned the old lady. That’s why I 
spoke out strong tonight, an’ that’s why 
thisfeller’s talk—he aint noaccount any- 
way, but even a fool talks sense some- 
times—has kinder broke me up. I’ve 
been thinkin’ that as yer goin’ into San 
Lorenzy tomorrow, ye might take a let- 
ter from me ter the old lady. I aint 
much on the write, but a few kind words 
may make her feel well. I hate ter 
trouble ye—”’ 

“No trouble at all, Ben. Write your 
letter, and I'll deliver it as soon as I 
strike town.” 

With much difficulty he scrawled a 
dozen lines upon a sheet of Mr. Higgs’ 
best writing paper. This he placed in 
an envelope, and handed it to me un- 
sealed. Then he thanked me, and bade 
me goodnight. 

‘‘T am sure youare in pain,” I said, as 
I shook his bony hand. “Can I do 
nothing for you?” 

“My leg bothers me a little,” he ad- 
mitted ; “but I’m feelin’ first-rate. It 
aint much of a leg, but the pain in it 
sorter reminds me that it might be wood 
instead o’ flesh an’ bone, mostly bone! 
It was touch-and-go with me after Get- 
tysburg, so the surgeon said, an’ I reck- 
on there aint a luckier man teamin’ on 
this road. Good night.” 


The Badgers lived behind the old 
Mission church, in a small board and 
batten house, which stood in a pretty 
garden, surrounded by a well-trimmed 


cypress fence. As I passed down the 
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path, bordered by hollyhocks, stocks, 
and rose bushes, I wondered what man- 
ner of woman Mrs. Badger might be. I 
had accepted my mission in a spirit 
compounded of sympathy and curiosity, 
—sympathy with Ben, and curiosity to 
see and talk with his wife. 

She opened the door herself : a round, 
comely, broad-hipped, broad-shouldered 
woman of some forty-five years, with 
light hair, blue eves, and a sprightly 
expression of countenance. I explained 
my errand. 

“Wont you please come in?” she 
said pleasantly. “It’s awful warm out- 
side; and maybe you’d drink a nice 
cool glass of sweet cider.” 

[ accepted the offer with alacrity, and 
followed her into the house. She laid 
the letter unread upon the table in the 
parlor and excused herself. During her 
absence I noted my environment. Ev- 
erything was scrupulously clean. The 
furniture was good of its kind, the car- 
pet an excellent body Brussels; there 
were flowers in the window, a canary 
bird in a brass cage, some well-mounted 
photographs upon the walls, and some 
books carefully locked up in a glazed 
case. 

Presently Mrs. Badger returned, with 
a well-polished glass and a pitcher of 
cider. 

“You have a pretty 
marked, as she filled my glass.’ 

“Yes,” she said; “ Ben and I think 
the world of our home. And it’s paid 
for, too.” 

“Who is the gardener?” 

“Ben. He’s awful fond o’ flowers.” 

“How does he find the time?” 

“Fle works early and late. Ben’s 
strong. You might n’t think it, but he 
is. He’s stronger than me!” 

I detected a slightly defiant accent. 
Unconsciously I compared her red 
cheeks, and full, round neck with the 
lantern jaws of her husband. 

“You have six children?” 
tinued. 


home,” I re- 


I con- 
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“Yes, sir, six, and they keep me 
stirring all the time.” 

As she was speaking a little girl,—a 
pretty maid, with her father’s fine eyes, 
entered the room, and proffered some 
trifling request. The sprightly expres- 
sion upon her mother’s face vanished. 
The corners of her mouth turned down, 
and the lines upon each side of the nose 
deepened. This—I thought—must be 
the preliminary “kink” of the snoot. 

“Don’t bother,” she said, pushing 
the child from her. “ Don’t you see 
I’m busy with this gentleman ?”’ 

“Is this your youngest?” I asked. 
“ She takes after her father.” 

“She does that. Too much so, I 
reckon. She has all o’ Ben’s dreamy, 
easy-going ways. She’d a deal sooner 
lie on the grass, or sit staring at the sea, 
than help around the house.” 

The child glanced at me shyly, and 
ran off, closing the door carefully be- 
hind her. 

“You area good housekeeper, Mrs. 
Badger,” I remarked, wishing to be as 
pleasant as possible, but feeling ill at 
ease. 

“T aim to be,” she replied. “I de- 
spise dust and dirt, and, if 1 do say it, 
there aint much dirt ever to be found 
around my house. Now, Ben, manlike, 
thinks I fuss too much ; but, mercy me, 
him and I never did agree about such 
things. Often when I’ve been putting 
up jam and jell all day, and feelin’ hot 
and tired, he’s come home and told me 
that I worked too hard, and that I ought 
to take it easy. Who but a man ever 
heard of taking red currant jell easy / 
He ’ll pack a bushel 0’ dust home with 
him, and make light of it.” 

“In his business,” I ventured to ob- 
serve, “ he has to make light of dust.” 

“That’s so. He’s sitting in it all 
day, but he need n’t to shake himself 
over my body Brussels. That ’s what 
he done last Saturday night. Andthen 
he laughed at me when I was just boil- 
ing. But that’s his way. He’d iaugh 
when other folks would cry.” 
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“Lucky fellow! How much wiser 
that is, than tocry when others are 
laughing. I notice that Ben laughs at 
his own leg, which I am sure pains him.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, in a softer tone, 
“it pains him. Will you take another 
glass of cider, sir?” 

“With pleasure, if you will read Ben’s 
letter. I dare say you are anxious to 
hear what he has to say.” 

She picked up the envelope, and read 
quickly the ill-written lines. 

“* Pshaw,” shecried, throwing it down 
impatiently. “ Ben is, someway, very 
simple, very fu//ish / It makes me hot— 
she fanned her face with the letter—“ to 
think Ben should have put you, sir, to 
the trouble o’ packing this around. 
There,’’—she snatched it from the table, 
and thrust it into my hand,—“ read that. 
I’ll fix him when he comes home, for 
asking a gentleman to walk half a mile 
to deliver that /” 


“ Dear Sarah :—’ it ran, “I write this 
yere Letter hoppin’ twil find you in 
Good Helth, which it leaves me feelin’ 
Furstrate, with luvin thots, Etcetery,— 
an’ a wish to Say a kind Word wen I can. 

“ Very trueley your luvin 
“ BENJAMIN P. BADGER.”’ 


“ You have a good, faithful husband, 
Mrs. Badger,” I said, tartly,as I returned 
her theletter. ‘‘ He is one in a million.” 

She stared at mein silence; the skin 
drawn tightly across her face ; the blood 
coming and going in her cheeks; her 
lips sternly compressed ; her nose pal- 
pably twitching. My modest rebuke had 
evoked the “snoot.” Regarding her 
critically, my heart positively bled for 
Benjamin P. Badger. She tore the letter 
viciously into small scraps. 

I thanked her for her hospitality, and 
bade her good bye. Outside the gate 
the little girl was awaiting me. 

“ Did you see my papa?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“T saw him last night, and again this 
morning.” 

“Ts he well? Does his leg hurt him?” 
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“He said he was feeling first-rate. 
You think a good deal of your papa, — 
eh?” 

“Why, of course,” she answered, 
promptly. “There’s no one like papa. 
Everybody thinks the world of papa 
except — mamma,” she added, inno- 
cently. 

“You must n't say that,” I interposed 
hastily. “Your mother loves your 
father. Think how hard she works for 
him and you.” . 

“She makes a visitin’ face when 
you ’re around,” said the child impertur- 
-bably. “Gracious,” she added, looking 
up, “here’s Jim Powers comin’ on the 
keen run. He’s in an awful hurry, ain’t 
he?” 

A vaquero approached ata gallop and 
pulled his horse on to its haunches at 
my feet. From the expression of his 
dust-stained features I apprehended 
serious news. 

“Run indoors,” I said to the little one. 
As she trotted demurely off, the cowboy 
stammered out: 

“ There’s bin an accident on the grade. 
Ben an’ his team went plumb over into 
the ravine. I heard the noosat El Salto, 
an’ come right along. Says I, it ll about 
kill Mis’ Badger, onless some one pre- 
pared her like.” 

“Ts he dead?” I asked. 

“ Yes, he’s dead; the big wagon fell 
right acrost his body. He did n’t suffer 
any, I reckon.” 

‘How do you propose to break this 
to —to the wife?” 

“T studied that out as I come along. 
Mis’ Badger is an awful fine lady. There 
aint a better housekeeper in the land. 
She tuk the medal at the Fair fer pre- 
serves an’ jell, an’ there aint a woman in 
San Lorenzy who kin beat her a gittin’ 
up lace curtains! This is about the 
toughest all around job I’ve tackled. 
I’d sooner head stampedin’ steers afoot 
than face Mis’ Badger this mornin. But 
I’m a friend o’ the fam’ly, an’ dassnt 
squirm out of it. I jest tho’t I’d give it 
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to her straight. There’s no kind a sense 
in monkeyin’ with sech a proposition.” 

He had tied his horse and was stand- 
ing in front of me twisting up his big 
sombrero in his hands,—the picture of 
misery. 

“T’ll tell her, I said suddenly. “ You 
look after the child. Take her now. 
The others are at school and out of the 
way.” 

“Yer very good,” he replied, eyeing 
me curiously. “I felt like I was bitin’ 
off more’n i could chew. Wal, I'll 
hunt up the child and git a move on.” 

He slouched off, wiping his eyes fur- 
tively, and presently I heard him call- 
ing for the little one. She ran to him, 
and he picked her up and kissed her. 

With a heavy heart I retraced my 
steps, and tapped nervously on the door. 
I could hear Mrs. Badger singing in the 
back part of the house. Her voice was 
strong, clear, and not unmelodious. 
When she confronted me, I knew that 
my face had betrayed me. 

“ Something has happened,” she said 
collectedly. 

“ Ben is seriously hurt, Mrs. Badger. 
They are bringing him home.” 

She sat down without - word, and 
covered her face with her apron. 

“It’s worse than that,” she said at 
length. 

“It may be worse,” I replied gently. 
“T fear it may be worse.” 

“ He is dead,” she wailed out, “and— 
Heaven help me—I was speaking hard- 
ly of him not five minutes ago. Oh, 
Ben, Ben, what shall I do without 
you?” 

I murmured some wretched common- 
place: those sorry words of solace 
which sound so trite and unavailing. 
The hopeless, despairing gaze of the 
strong woman, suddenly smitten to the 
dust; her drawn face, her quivering 
lips and tearless tones: these things 
moved me profoundly. I regretted my 
hasty judgment of her character. 

“Mrs. Badger, I said presently, find- 
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ing the silence unendurable, “the doc- 
tor here told me that poor Ben suffered 
unceasingly. It issomething to remem- 
ber that his suffering is over now.” 

“ His pain is over,” she replied, look- 
ing me full in the face, “and mine has 
just begun. I might have made his life 
so easy, but I put all my time in, sweep- 
ing and cooking. I took pride in the 
house, but the Lord knows I did it all 
for Ben. He was back of the work, but 
I never let him know it. Well, the taste 
is out of life now. I’ll never have the 
heart to put up jell no more.” 

The situation, for a stranger, was al- 
most intolerable. I knew that Jim Pow- 
ers would send one of the neighbors as 
soon as possible, but I strained my ears 
in vain for the welcome foot-fall. 

“Ben was mad when he said good- 
bye,” she continued, in the same mono- 
tone, “and I was priding myself on keep- 
ing my temper. When I read his let- 
ter it showed me that he was in the 
right and I in the wrong. That made 
me mad. My God, what a wicked fool 
l’ve been!” 

She went suddenly down upon her 
knees and began groping in the open 
fireplace for the scraps of Ben’s letter. 
When she had gathered them up she 
kissed them and hugged them to her 
bosom. I never expect to witness a 
more pitiable, more pathetic spectacle. 
Sitting awe-struck under the spell of 
her sorrow I heard a man’s heavy tread 
upon the gravel. It was Jim Powers. 
I hurried out and met him half way be- 
tween the gate and the porch. The ex- 
pression of his face puzzled me. It 
seemed ludicrously inappropriate. 

“Is anybody coming?” I asked, im- 
patiently. 

He clutched my arm. 

“T’ve made the awfullest fool o’ my- 
self,” he whispered. “ Ben aint dead at 
all, no more dead than you an’ me,” he 

added, with absurd emphasis. “ Ye see 
it happened this yere way. Ben changed 
teams with that hired man o’ his, a no- 
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account cuss he called George. Wal, 
sir, George went over the grade, an’ 
George is dead, not Ben. George, ye’ll 
understan’, was somethin’ o’ Ben’s build, 
but full o’ meanness. His head was 
just crushed into flinders, an’ the boys 
as snaked him out thought it was Ben. 
They never found out the mistake till 
they got him to the saloon. A minit 
ago I met a feller, an’ he give me the 
fac’s.” 

“ Are you sure of this,” I said, sharply. 

“The party saw Ben hisself. He’s 
comin’ right home with the corpse an” 
the mules. Them cussed mules aint 
more ’n scared, an’ a twenty dollar piece 
wil] put the wagon to rights. I reckon,” 
concluded Mr. Powers, ‘that, consid- 
erin’ the meanness o’ that ther George, 
Ben is ahead o’ the game. Say—I spose 
ye’ve told Mis’ Badger.” 

“ Yea.” 

“ That’s awful, aint it? She’ll never 
forgive me. No, sir, I’]] never eat tur- 
key dinner with Mis’ Badger agen.” 

“JT hope you will,” I answered, smil- 
ing, “but I must carry this news to her 
at once.” 

“See here,” said Jim, “I aint give 
this snap away to a livin’ soul. I was 
in sech a hurry that I kept my mouth 
shet.” 

“Keep it shut hereafter, Jim. You 
have done Ben good service unless I 
am vastly mistaken. Go now; I’ll ex- 
plain some day.” 

I pushed him from me, and rejoined 
Mrs. Badger. She was pacing the parlor. 

“T must make ready for my poor 
Ben,” she said, calmly. “Will you please 
excuse me. You have been very kind, 
very kind indeed.”’ 

I took her hand—it was quite nerve- 
less and cold—into my own. 

“You have proved yourself a brave 
woman, Mrs. Badger. Can you bear 
joy as well as sorrow ?” 

“He is not dead yet,” she cried. 
“ Let me go to him.” 


“ He is alive and unhurt. There has 
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been a terrible mistake. George, the 
hired man, went over the grade. Ben 
is bringing him home.” 

The poor soul fell upon her knees, and 
fervently thanked God. 

“ Ben must never know of this,” she 
said to me when the first revulsion of 
feeling had somewhat abated. ‘It 
would worry him to death. He would 
feel terribly. He must never know it.” 

And he never did. 


These events occurred some two years 
ago, but last Wednesday I met Ben 
Badger. His face is still thin, but not 
so thin as of yore. He limps, and will 
limp to his grave, but his step seemed 
lighter,—less labored. 

“ Why, Ben,” I exclaimed. “ How are 
you?” 
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“ First-rate,” he replied, with the 
same sweet smile, “I’m feelin’ first- 
rate.” 

“You always feel first-rate,’’ I re- 
plied, “ but today your looking first-rate. 
I congratulate you.” 

“ Thankye,” he said ; “it’s a fact that 
I do feel a heap better. Dern it, I’ve 
a notion ter tell ye somethin’—likely as 
not ye’ll disremember a talk we had, 
some two years last August, about — 
about svoots.” 

“] remember.” 

“ Do ye, now ? Wal, its the damndest, 
curousest thing, but it’s the everlastin’ 
truth. I aint seen a snoot since that 
ther seventeenth o’ August. No, sir, 
not a snoot, not a kink, not a pucker.” 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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[ think the soul of one who deeply knew 
Each note upon the gamut of the heart, 
Where blinded Love ‘gainst Fate in counterpart 
From out the clash and thrill sweet music drew, 


Here in this old Cremona dwells. 


In lieu 


Of rest, it breathes again, when mystic Art 
In haunting strains shall pierce the list’ning heart 
With dream of Heaven, or crucify anew. 

“When living was I silent, being dead 


. ” 
I sing, 


inscribed in Latin one may find 
Upon its wooden sheli. 


Oh, master mind, 


Deeper than tracéd word thy thought is read! 
Though quivering string to pulsing life you bind 
All martyred love like precious ointment shed. 


Helen Clement Huse. 
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THE RELAPSES OF PAP. 


AM'S gi’e up hell and the devil ; 

she ‘lows thar ain’t any.” 
“‘Taws-a-massy, Loreen, 
you don’t say so?” Mrs. 
Jim’s pretty brown eyes 
flashed out upon her sister 
in genuine consternation. 
Lorena shifted her position, 
and disposed her weight as 
impartially as possible over 
all surfaces presented to her. She loved 
to lounge. She was now leaning with 
her back against the side of her pony ; 
her arms were stretched along its neck 
and back; her two small, brown feet 
bore her remaining weight lightly. 
There was nothing else against which 
she might have rested save the small, 
low house before her, and the great, 

flat earth around. 

“ An’ she’s most done with heaven, 
too; she aint quite clear in her mind 
about that.” 

“Goodness, Loreen, what’s got a-holt 
of her? Why, I mahred Jim to get rid 
of going to prahr-meetin’ an’ church !”’ 

A smile crept into the depths of Lore- 
na’s grave blue eyes. 

“ Wahl, it cahnt be helped now, Pol- 
ly. Yuh’ve got too many leetle ‘uns 
to go back on Jim at this late day. And 
yuh would n’t be no better off,—we’re 
goin’ to prahr-meetin’ an’ preachin’ jest 
the same ez we al’ez hev. It’s jest a 
new kind, that’s all. The preacher, he’s 
over t’ our house now,—an’ I plumb 
furgot I come after a hunk o’ that beef. 
We aint done any killin’ yit, an’ this 
new man, he come onexpected. Jose- 
phine hed a chicken onder the tub, an’ 
Tad he comes along an’ lets him out 
onbeknownst to hisself. Josephine’s 
put out about it ; she sets a store by her 
fried chicken.” 


“Jest like Tad. Sometimes I think 


that boy aint born with good sense,— 
yuh humor him so. Yes, I kin let yuh 
have some, jest as well es not. Set still 
now!” This last to her baby, whom she 
deposited on the low sill which formally 
announced the beginning of indoors, 
for Polly’s house was a primitive one, 
and “thar wan’t no board floor down 
yit.”’ 

Lorena’s eyes rested on the baby in- 
dulgently ; then, when it cooed at her, 
she allowed her grave, almost somber 
face to break into smiles. 

“Thar aint nothin’ a-botherin’ 42,” 
she soliloquized proudly. ‘This worl’s 
jest about his size. 

In a house full of nieces and nephews 
this small atom stood first in her regard. 
Even the tyrant, Tad, had to divide 
honors with him. She was fain to pick 
him up and tumble him about and kiss 
him, but he cared not to be touched ex- 
cept by his mother, and was wont to 
object vigorously to too much familiar- 
ity; so she leaned against her pony, 
which was patiently cropping the short 
dried grass, and stared at him. 

How huge she looked to those young 
eyes. From his lowly position she was 
thrown in high relief against a prodigal- 
ity of background,—a half world, a dim, 
far horizon,a brooding sky. Standing 
so close before him,she and her pony 
shut out all this world. 

“Thar,” said Polly, reappearing with 
the meat tied in a flour-sack, which she 
let slip through her fingers to the ground 
at Lorena’s feet; then hurried back into 
the house, out of the sun and the hot, 
dry winds forever blowing. They knew 
no rest, those constant winds: they 
swept the brown earth clean, and had 
long since wrung the grass of every 
drop of moisture. “I reckon that’s 
enough, even if yuh Zev got a preacher 
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over’t the house.” She laughed at her 
pleasantry. She was a pretty woman, 
in spite of the brownish blotches on 
her face, and a host of little wrinkles 
that had no business there. The bear- 
ing and care of five children had doubled 
her twenty-three years. There was a 
flabbiness to her flesh that accompanies 
hastened maturity. In detail she was 
worn, but at a little distance, taken as a 
whole, there was something infantile 
about her, and she looked, as she was, 
younger than Lorena. Her brown eyes 
had not lost their ingenious, interrog- 
ative expression, which had helped to 
make her “the pertiest gal in Garfield 
County.” 

“’ Taint late yit; yuh might jest es 
well come in out of the sun. Josephine 
won't put that meat on tell jest afore 
she starts, anyway. That girl ought to 
mahry a parson,—she’s so mighty par- 
ticular about her cookin’. What fur 
lookin’ chap is he, anyway ?”’ 

“ He’s mighty soit spoken,” said Lo- 
rena. She did not go in. Her broad 
felt hat protected her, and she was used 
to the sun and the wind. She was not 
noticing the baby now, and her face 
wore its usual expression of grave in- 
tentness. 

“ He lows thet on the jedgment day 
this hyar worl’ we’re a-standin’ on is 
goin’ to be cleaned up, an’ thar ’ll be 
plenty o’ water an’ groves an’ things. 
An’ folks thet hev lived like they ought 
to will hev their name called out, an’ 
they'll rise up from their graves, one 
by one, an’ come for’ards an’ live hyar 
jest like *t was heaven; an’ them thet 
aint done right wont be called at all; 
they wont wake up never; they'll jest 
stay dead. He says them scholars an’ 
sech thet took down the Bible writ it 
wrong, an’ folks air jest a-findin’ it out. 
They ’ve foun’ out yer soul an’ yer body 
is jest the same thing, an’ yer spirit 
means yer breath, an’ death—which 
means sleepin’—is all the eternal pun- 
ishment thar is. He says thar wasn’t 
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nobody never wicked enough to deserve 
hell-torment furever. They did their 
wickedness in the leetle time whilst 
they war hyar, an’ they don’t deserve 
to never hev no let up. It’s bad enough 
if they aint woke up onthe las’ day. I 
wish you’d hear him talk, Polly. It 
seemed mighty reasonable to me, an’ 
mam, she’s took to it.” 

“What I want to know is, whose go- 
ing to be responsible fur pap? We've 
been a-layin’ his doin’s onto the devil 
an’ providence all along. It ’Il come 
mighty hard on pap if he has to shoulder 
his own actions.” 

Again Lorena’s grave eyes smiled. 

“Pap aint a worrin’ none. He counts 
on bein’ called. He says it makes him 
feel like pitchin’ in an’ doin’somethin’ — 
got a notion to work up his timber claim, 
an’ sech. He thinks he’d kind a like 
to be hyar when there ’s plenty o’ water. 
But I don’ know. I’m a-feerd if pap 
was sound asleep, he would n’t hear if 
he was called. Pap ’ud stand a heap 
better chance if he was awake and 
argyfyin’. It does beat all when pap 
gits to pleadin’ his own case. I can’t 
stan’ up agin it, neither kin mam, an’ I 
reckon the archangel cou!d n’t.” 

Her pause was filled by a howl from 
Peter, who had squirmed himself off the 
sill into the sun’s hot, vertical rays, 
which fell upon his pink head somewhat 
stronger than a benedecition. Both 
women sprang forward. 

“Lordy, Polly, he’ll be sun-struck !” 

“Why, honey, yell be cooked !”’ 

Polly retreated with him into the 
shade. Lorena lifted her meat. 

“ Josephine ‘ll be a-tearin’. 
feared I hev stayed too long.’ 

She sprang lightly upon her pony, 
which thus taken by surprise, began too 
late the bucking and rearing without 
which no well-regulated prairie pony 
suffers itself to be mounted. Polly re- 
treated farther into the house. 

“ That critter ll break yer neck yit!” 
she warned, but Lorena was already far 


I’m a- 


, 
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in the distance, heading a long trail of 
dust which extended rapidly southward. 

Lorena’s was a pretentious home for 
its time in Kansas. The house was 
built of sods, hard and firm, cut cleanly, 
with well-defined corners, cemented to- 
gether with a reddish-brown clay, giving 
to the whole a solid, brown-stone effect. 
The interiorwas divided intofourrooms, 
which were plastered, white-washed, and 
had hard wood floors. There was a 
sitting room, pap’s and mother’s room, 
the children’s room, and the spare bed- 
room, more commonly called “the par- 
son’s,” for there was always one or more 
of the “bretheren” occupying it. A 
lean-to kitcken had been added to the 
main structure, and in that kitchen 
Josephine was “a-tearin’” when Lorena 
returned with the meat. 

“ Was yuh killin’ that beef?” she de- 
manded. “ Yuh seem to plumb furget 
there’s a parson in this house, an’ 
meetin’ to goto! Give’t to me; I’ve 
got to git iton. The pot’s been bilin’ 


this half hour. When d’ yuh think I ’ve 


got time to git ready fur preachin’?” 


Lorena was penitent. She was no 
housekeeper, and She never could un- 
derstand why Josephine should worry 
about such fleeting things as meat. 

“T didn’t know I was a-stayin’ so long. 
I got to tellin’ Polly about the new par- 
son. She aint a-thinkin’ ez much about 
her soul ez she ought to. I aint never 
been converted myself, but I take reli- 
gion serious, an’ Polly she kind’a laughs 
at them things. I’m worried in my mind 
about her,—an’ she with them children 
to bring up—an’ I thought maybe she’d 
come hear the new parson kind’ out o’ 
curiosity, an’ it might make her take 
things mo’ serious.” 

Lorena had adjusted her shoulders to 
the door-casing, and leaned there, hold- 
ing her pony by the bridle, while she 
made her apology. Josephine whisked 
the meat into the pot, and commenced 
peeling the potatoes. She was a deft 
worker, and in spite of her aspect of 
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banging and clattering, a silent one. 
She sniffed. 

“Yuh both of yuh ought to be ashamed 
of yerselves; your age, an’ not convicted 
of yer sins yit! Why don’t yuh set her 
a better example ?—yer older’n she is! 
—an’ she ought to be settin’ you an ex- 
ample,—mother of five children!” 

Josephine spoke with the contempt 
which eighteen has for shilly-shallying 
of all kinds. She had been “convicted,” 
and thus entered the state of self-right- 
ousness years ago when she taught her- 
self to cook, and she had no patience 
with these ungrown, older sisters of 
hers. 

“Why don’t yuh just go forward an’ 
own up to yer wickedness, an’ then yuh’ll 
get peace, an’ yuh won’t hev to be both- 
ered no more. There’s pap still onset- 
tled in his mind,—I should think that’ud 
warn yuh if nothin’ else does. Now I 
aint got no stock in these new-fangled 
notions. I'll feed the man while he 
stays, but I aint a-keerin’ how soon he 
goes. He’s upset maman’ he aint roped 
in pap, not. yit, an’ I don’t believe he 
will. They’re a-talkin’ in there now, 
hev been all the mornin’, when pap ought 
to be catchin’ them ponies. How does 
he figure on gettin’ to meetin’? Noton 
his own legs, [ll warrant.” 

“Pap thinks I’m a-gittin’ ’um. 
go now.” 

“Lordy, Loreen, when d’yuh expect 
to get yerself ready ?—that pesky hair 
o’yourn to comb!” But Lorena was 
already on her way to the sheds where 
the halters were kept. 

“Tt does beat all,” said Josephine, 
“the way she goes when she does go. 
She’! lean up agin somethin’ ez if she’d 
come to stay till jedgment, an’ first thing 
known she aint in sight.” To get out 
of sight where Josephine lived meant to 
take a long journey. 


I'll 


The Bains were a cosmopolitan family. 
They had lived in nearly state of the 
Union, and the girls spoke as many dia- 
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lects as a cultured man of the world 
speaks languages. These varying dia- 
lects were blended into one comprehen- 
sive whole,—a whole whose many origins 
could be traced when Lorena or Polly 
spoke, but which from the tongue of 
their younger sister, Josephine, came 
forth with a breadth and swing entirely 
Kansan. Ske had no memories of the 
East, as did the other members of the 
family. She had been born while 
schoonering across the Illinois prairies, 
and most of her life had been spent 
west of the Missouri River. There was 
one other member of the family, Tad, 
the youngest, who knew of no world 
save the prairies, covered with scant 
grass worn short by the sweeping winds, 
and diversified by some dozen wind- 
mills. He owed his existence to Polly’s 
rapidly increasing family, which made 
pap “feel plumb ashamed of hisself.” 
“IT won’t hev no daughter o’ mine git- 
tin’ ahead of me in that fashion, I 


promise ye!” and Tad had appeared, 


like a Jate fall chicken, to make the 
promise good. 

It was part of pap’s contrariness that 
he should have been born “ up Nawth.” 
He had not lived there long: he never 
lived anywhere: “he jest kep a-travelin.”’ 
He was a born mover, a frontiersman, 
a forerunner of civilization, pre-empting 
the wildernesses, and reclaiming its 
waste places. In the course of his mean- 
derings he had taken unto himself a 
wife, a Kentucky woman, who daily 
fortified her patience wlth the reflection 
that “ Pap was bawn up Nawth, —enough 
t’ make any man cantankerous. Sech a 
rovin’ nature, an’ so contrary-wise thet 
if he was drowned yuh’d hev t’ look fur 
him up stream.” 

Six times had Mrs. Bain settled down 
in a place where it would please her to 
grow old and die. First, they had 
moved north to the swamps of Ohio, 
“‘where father ’d a-give us a farm, but 
he lowed he wanted to make his own. 
Wonder is he cornsented t’ take the 
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groun’ from the Lord t’do it with. We 
had n’t no mor’n got the trees cut 
down, an’ the swamp filled up, an’ grown 
kind’a used to it, then we hed t’ pull up 
stakes. An’ so it’s gone from bad t’ 
worse. We settled in Kansas after 
awhile, an’ got the trees t’ growin’ fine- 
ly,an’ some wells dug, when he lowed 
’t was gittin’ too civilized fur him, an’ 
nothin’ ud do but he must go further 
west, whar he did n’t bev t’ grow so tar- 
nation fast t’ keep up with the kentry. 
An’ now we're hyar; we been hyar 
eight years an’ hed three crops. Gen- 
erally the wind hes blowed the seed t’ 
kingdom-come ; leastwise, we aint never 
seen a sprout of it, an’ won’t tell we 
git thar. Thar aint a twig nor a tree 
a-growin’ on the place, an’ I don’t want 
none. He'd think the climate was 
a-changin’ so’st folks could live hyar, 
an’ then he’d hevt’ git out. I’ve got 
used to it, an’ I don’t want to move no 
more. Now thet Polly’s mahred an’ 
settled down, kind a seems ez if we did 
belong hyar.”” This was the tale whose 
var iations were known to every itin- 
erant who came to hold meetings in 
the little sod school-house five miles 
away. 

They all stopped at Mrs. Bain’s, these 
seedy, ecclesiastical tramps, for hers 
was a hospitable soul, and she counted 
herself well repaid for her trouble and 
the vast quantity of provisions they 
consumed, if they but brought her news 
of the far country which curved away 
from her line of vision. She was, more- 
over, a pious woman, brought up in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord. To 
her it was a duty to feed His ministers, 
and for her children’s sake she would 
have welcomed anyone who preached 
the Word. 

“ They aint never had no chance for 
education an’ society, a-movin’ aroun’ 
so, but I’m boun’ t’ look after their 
souls. Thar’s Josephine, saved a-ready 
[ aint botherin’ about her no moh,—but 
Polly, though she’s been baptized, do n’t 
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never seem t’ take sech things serious, 
an’ the moh yuh talk t’ her an’ pray 
with her, the moh cantankerous she 
gits. She ‘lows she don’t want t’ weah 
her welcome out a-visitin’ the Lord in 
prahr, an’ she suttinly aint. But I aint 
a-worryin’ about her; her heaht’s all 
right, an’ she’s been baptized. Lorena 
aint never got that far, but she’s slow, 
ontell she does git started, an’ then thar 
aint no keepin’ up with her. I’ m afeerd 
taint been good fur her bein’ with her 
pap somuch. We never hed no boys, 
—not tell Tad come along,—an’ Lore- 
na’s hed t’ help her pap. She never 
took t’ house-work no way. Her pap 
says she’s better’n three hired men, 
but I don’t b’lieve it’s been good fur 
her,—a-hearin’ her pap argify so about 
his soul,” for pap was guilty of other 
lapses than “ movin’.” “He aint got 
religion, an’ it seems ez if he cahn’t git 
it. I declar, sometimes I[ think he’s 
possessed. He’s a good husband, is 
pap. 
down fur good, nor about the cattle 
a-runnin’ clar up to the door-step, nor 
about how much is too good fur the 
health,—not that pap ever gits drunk, 
what yuh might call druxs, yuh know. 
My men-folks hev al’as know’d how t’ 
use the jug with the stopper, an’ ez I 
said, he’s a good husband. I’ve al’as 
hed plenty t’ eat an’ wahr, so’s my 
chil’ren ; but thar air some things thet 
does seem ez if pap want a-doin’ of. He 
talks right out blasphemous sometimes. 
I don’t mean cussin’. Men folks al’es 
cuss, an’ it ought n’t t’ be laid up agin 
’em,—but he sets hisself up an’ axes me 
how I knowed thar’s any hell, an’ if I 
ever met the devil? He ’lowsthe Lord 
would n’t never hev made the devil an’ 
let him get the upper han’ the way he 
hes ; an’ that if he azz¢ got the upper 
han’, an’ the Lord’s jest allowin’ him 
t’ pester us so, pap says he aint got no 
use fur no sech God, he’ll be durned if 
he hes; an’ I tell him he’! be damned 
if he aint, sure!” 


We don’t al’as jibe about settlin’ 
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Thus, with anxious, worried voice, 
she poured into the time-serving ears of 
those linen-dustered wayfarers her woes. 
The various ministers had stayed and 
wrestled with pap, had waxed fat and 
gone on their way, leaving behind, that 
hardened sinner, unreclaimed. 

At last came one whose words were 
winged, whose thoughts were flame, 
who preached a new doctrine, by means 
of which pap could squeeze edgewise 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

He was, as Lorena said, mighty soft 
spoken. Many there were who had 
shouted till the sod-weighted rafters vi- 
brated ; who had pounded on the little 
table till its legs had worn polished, 
dust-padded cups in the hard earth. 
They had delivered the word of God as 
with a cannon, regulating the onslaught 
by the approval in Mrs. Bain’s face, for 
it was Mrs. Bain’s chicken that was 
simmering in the pot at that very min- 
ute, and it would be dealt out to them 
most generously if they but manifested 
the Power as she thought fitting. But 
when Milton Ryder stepped forward 
that Sunday, and, with outstretched 
hands and lifted face, craved God’s 
blessing, most of his congregation en- 
tered a sanctuary for the first time. 

His prayer was short. When it was 
finished he gave one backward turn to 
his coatsleeves, hitched up his trousers, 
and began,—mighty soft spoken. His 
was comparatively a new creed, founded 
on radical changes in the Revised 
Word, and the ever unsatisfied longing 
of the heart for something nearer, some- 
thing better, something more just than 
the God of Abraham. Full of crudities, 
of absurdities, as the self-evolved faith 
of a crude people must be, it still held 
the touch of the human which reaches 
the heart, and Milton Ryder had taken 
it up with the zeal of a strong man who 
has agonized and been comforted. He 
was no charlatan, preaching for his din- 
ner, but a messenger bringing good 
tidings. He had native skill in the use 
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of words and in the presentation of 
thoughts. He did not use his new cult 
to assault their old beliefs. He took up 
those beliefs tenderly, and when he 
dropped them, one by one, they were 
quite dead. 

He opened the Bible on the table and 
placed his hand upon it. His voice was 
very low and sweet. 

“Frien’s, whar'd we git this religion 
anyway? Right out o’ this book, didn’t 
we? This ’un,”’—he tapped it. “An’ 
whar’d it come from? Why, it come 
from Gawd, an’ was revealed to his 
chosen ones livin’ hyar then. Some- 
times it come to ‘um in dreams an’ vis- 
ions, an’ on stone tablets; an’ some- 
times the angels themselves come an’ 
told’um. An’ they writ it down—them 
old fellers that was a-livin’ hyar then. 
But they did n’t write it down in words 
ez we speak ‘um now. There wan’t no 
English language then. Yuh’ve heerd 
of the Germans an’ the French, aint 
yuh—how they talk ferrin from us? an’ 
we can’t onderstand ’um ontell we ’ve 
been taught. Wall, these old fellers, 
they talked ferrin too. They talked 
Hebrew, —so in course all their writin’ 
was in Hebrew. Now, after awhile they 
all died, an’ there war a new lot o’ folks 
come, They didn’t know nothin’ about 
Hebrew ; they war Greek. But they 
come across them old writin’s, an’ they 
began t’ study on ‘um. Hebrew was a 
dead language then,—that is, thar wa’n’t 
nobody livin’ ez could speak it; but 
thar it was all writ, an’ they jest studied 
it out by themselves. Mighty hard work, 
wa’ n’t it, with nobody t’ tell ’um how? 
But after awhile they got it done, an’ 
writ the Bible all in Greek. Then them 
folks all died off, an’ some more new 
ones come. They talked English. They 
come across them old Hebrew an’ Greek 
writin’s, an’ they could n’t make head 
nor tail of ‘um; but they went to work 
an’ studied ‘um out, an’ after awhile 
they begun to see light, an’ they kept 
on, tell after awhile longer they got the 
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whole Bible writ into English,—not the 
Book ez I've it hyar, but one somethin’ 
like it. 

“Now, frien ’s, supposin’ yuh hed a 
tub o’ water, an’ yuh should dip the 
water into some pails, an’ then out o’ 
the pails into some pots, don’t yuh 
reckon some o’ thet water ’d git spilled ? 
—or maybe yer dipper 'd leak. I b’lieve 
if yuh war t’turn that water back into 
the tub, yuh’d find some of it was gone. 
Wahl, that ’s jest what happened. Some 
o' them words, in changin’ ’um around, 
got spilled. 

“ Now, them war wise old fellers in 
thet time. They studied a heap,—mor’n 
ever I did. Aint yuh heerd how they 
used to study the stars? They taught 
thet the earth was squahr, an’ hed four 
corners. They wa’n’tt’ blame. They 
taught jest ez well ez they could. They 
didn’t know no better. But folks has 
been a-studyin’ on them things since, an’ 
now all of us know thet the worl’s 
round.” Several heads nodded. Round ? 
Of course it was round,— like a platter. 

“ Wahl, now, it’s jest the same way 
with the Bible. People hev been a- 
studyin’ on it sence. Them oid writin’s 
is kept, same ez the stars, an’ people 
hev been a-studyin’ on um. We know 
more now’n them old fellers did. We ‘ev 
found some of the words that’s been 
spilled, an’ some of ‘um that’s been 
named wrong, an’ we’ve named ’um 
right’, an’ they ’re writ hyar in the Bible 
onder my hand,—the Revised Bible. 
An’ what does it tell us? Why, that 
these preachers hes been preachin’ 
things that aint so. They aint been to 
blame, ’cause they didn’t know no bet- 
ter, but all the same they’ve been 
teachin’ yuh wrong. I’ve come hyar 
t’ teach yuh right — t’ read this hyar old 
new Book to yuh an’, explain it; an’ 
whatever I say, yuh make me prove it 
by the Bible, an’ if I can’t, we’ll throw 
it by, for itll be nothin’ but soundin’ 
brass an’ tinklin’ cymbal.” 

That was his peroration, and having 
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reduced his hearers from antagonists 
to pupils, he began to demolish hell and 
the devil in a way that must have made 
his satanic majesty writhe. On the 
debris he built anew creed, more human, 
less spiritual, and propped it up with 
quotations from the length and breadth 
of the Bible. During the demolishing 
process, pap, the human, nudged Mrs. 
Bain frequently, and in other ways ex- 
pressed his satisfaction. They were his 
own ideas, set forth as orthodox. In 
the rebuilding he showed less interest, 
but Mrs. Bain was an absorbed and 
eager listener. She was willing to ac- 
cept anything which had the Bible and 
Christ, the sacrament and baptism, for 
its foundations. And this new creed 
had everything,—everything buteternal 
damnation. It took the Bible literally, 
and swerved not a hair’s breadth. It 
stood firm on the Book, and pap’s her- 
esies. Lo, Mahomet had not come to 
the mountain, but the mountain had 
come to Mahomet ! 

Near the close of the long sermon, 
Josephine slipped out, as was her cus- 
tom, in order to reach home in time to 
make the simmering pot boil, get the 
potatoes “on,” and have the table set 
by the time the rest of the family 
reached home. Her young man followed 
her. This was an act of devotion upon 
which Josephine insisted. “ If yer goin’ 
with me, yuh may ez well be around 
when I want yuh,” she had said ; and 
on Sunday he certainly was needed, for 
Josephine was in the habit of getting 
herself upin a style suitabie to the day. 
She always rodea side-saddle to meetin’, 
and, in keepin’ with that, wore a black 
calico riding-skirt, made very wide, and 
almost sweeping the ground when she 
was mounted. Her young man had his 
hands full from the time she stepped on 
the horse-block, and, whip in hand, told 
him how to do things, till she was safely 
settled on the back of her plunging 
pony. She was a good horse-woman, 
even when hampered by the trappings 
of civilization. 
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Josephine had had a young man ever 
since she had had religion. She did not 
care for men as representatives of their 
kind, —they were sech cantankerous 
critters,—but she knew it was due her 
that she have one, so she had him. 
“ Show ’em [ aint no last rose o’ summer 
anyhow,” said Josephine. 

She was in no hurry to marry. “If 
Polly wants t’live in a house without 
any floor, she kin, but I won't. I wan’t 
brung up thet way, an’ I ain’t goin’ to 
belittle myself for no man. I’m goin’ 
t *hev a board floor an’ glass in the win- 
ders, or I'll stay t’home. Besides, I 
want my man t’hev his growth. I’ve 
hed trouble enough takin’ keer o’ Tad 
without marryin’ of him!” And her 
young man had promised that “ jest ez 
soon ez he could git another good crop 
she should have the house she wanted, 
with a carpet in the settin’-room.” That 
was three years ago, and the crop was 
still “acomin’.” Thechances were that 
when it arrived, he would be old enough 
to suit her. 

Lorena wondered how Josephine could 
tear herself away from the magic of that 
silver tongue for so prosaic a thing as 
dinner. There were times when she was 
fain to look upon Josephine as a martyr 
to the domestic economy, and feel twing- 
es of conscience that she did not help 
her more. “But pap, he needs to be 
helped, an’ he ‘lows he’d be plumb 
starved if he war put to it to eat my 
cookin’.” It was thus she fortified her 
conscience. 

But the silver tongue was speaking. 

“An’ now, frien’s, I’ve give yuh a 
glimpse of my religion. I invite yuh to 
make it your religion too,— not t’day, 
‘cause yuh aint hed time enough t’ think 
it over, an’ yuh aint studied yer Bible — 
this new Bible — enough yit, an’ found 
out fur yerselves. I expect to stay hyar 
a week or more —more, I hope,— an’ 
help yuh all yuh want,— I aint goin’ to 
hurry yuh ;— but don’t wait too long, 
my frien’s, don’t wait tell the jedgment, 
— itll be too late. Now perhaps yer 
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a-thinkin’ the jedgment-day ’s a long 
way off,—but I aint so sure of that. 
Christ says when he comes agin, he’s 
a-comin’ to jedge the quick an’ the dead. 
Somebody ’s boun’ to be hyar then, else 
war 'd be the quick? An’ he’s comin’ 
afore long. We don’t know the day nor 
the hour, cause He said we should n’t, 
but thar air signs that the blin’ kin read 
that show kis comin’s near. Thar air 
signs in the heavens,— in the political 
heavens, in the social heavens, an’ in the 
heavens of larnin’ Thar air wars an’ 
rumors of wars in the land. Pestilence 
an’ famine an’ draught air abroad. The 
father’s hand is turned agin his son, an’ 
the son is risin’ up agin his own father. 
The wise men air fallin’ out with one 
another an’ contradictin’ theirselves. 
‘An’ when these things came to pass,’ 
saith the Lord, ‘then will [ come again.’ 
Come quickly, oh Lord Jesus !”’ 

At that moment he was to Lorena as 
a second John the Baptist, hastening 
across the land with good tidings. It 
jarred upon her that at the close of the 
services he could stop and talk and 
shake hands with the people. She would 
have had him mount his horse, and, like 
the fleeting winds, hurry onward with 
his message. 

Pap was happy, beaming, shaking 
hands with Milton Ryder, and ** making 
him used to”’ everybody. 

“That was a fine sermon, Parson. I 
might a-writ it myself, exceptin’ the 
Bible verses,” he said, with unction. 
“ Here ’s mam an’ all my neighbors been 
thinkin’ of me ez a lost sheep, when it 
appears I’m an altogether different kind 
of cattle,—sort o’ steer in a paster with 
a fence built ’round him a-fore he knows 
it’ 

The parson smiled. “I’m glad you 
liked it. Between us, maybe we kin 
make our frien’s better acquainted with 
this human Gawd, this kind and lovin’ 
Gawd, who would n’t create nobody for 
to torment ’um.” 
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“Tt’ll come hard on mam, a-turnin’ 
religion up-side down so.” 

A fine color mounted in Mrs. Bain’s 
withered cheeks. Her eyes were soft 
and bright. “I aint a-keerin’ none, pap, 
if it’s accordin’ to the Bible. That’s 
all I’ve ever tried to go by, an’ if it was 
printed wrong, an’ you've sort of knowed 
it, or angels hev been a tellin’ yuh, I’m 
glad on’t.” And pap, the belligerent 
one, had no more to say. 

As the congregation, pushing around 
him, oozed out of the door, Milton Ry- 
der wondered where Lorena had gone, 

-Lorena whom he had but glimpsed at 
at breakfast, and whose quiet, shadowy 
beauty had taken him unawares when 
he had risen to commence his sermon. 
It is a rare thing to have such a listener, 
—so earnest, so beautiful, so uncon- 
scious of all save you, the speaker. Mil- 
ton Ryder felt uplifted by her deference, 
her attention. True, they were wonder- 
ful words he had to say, — well worth the 
attention of anyone,—but she of the 
luminous eyes did not separate him, the 
speaker, entirely from the thing spoken. 

He felt a sudden sense of isolation 
when he caught sight of her near the 
horse-block, with some half dozen over- 
grown boys standing awkwardly around 
to help her with the mounting. She 
was not at ease herself. 

“It’s the worst thing about meetin’,” 
she had often complained to her mother; 
“I don’t know how to be helped, and 
theydo n’t know howto help me. They’d 
never think of offerin’ on a week-day. 
I don't wear no fixin’s like Josephine; 
why do n’t they just act natural ?” 

“Td like to know, Lorenie Bain, when 
yuh ever expect to be mahred if yuh 
dont git over feelin’ that-a-way. My 
three chill’ren war bohn a-fore | war ez 
old ez you air. It’s jest tie way men 
folks air made,—offerin’ to do what yuh 
don’t want done a-fore yuh mahry ’um, 
an’ never doin’ what yuh do want done 
afterwards ; an’ yuh jest got to put up 
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“SHE’L LEAN UP AGIN SOMETHIN’ EZ IF 


with ’um. I declare, Lorenie, sometimes 
I feel plumb ashamed that yuh aint got 
no regular beau. Makes folks think yuh 
aint never had no chance.” 

“Wahl, I never hev, an’ I would n’t 
know what to do if I did. I like men 
folks well enough—leastwise pap an’ 
Tad ; but I aint never felt ez if Icouldn’t 
noway live without any of ’um.”’ 

Poor Lorena! She never stood by 
that horse-block on Sundays, without 
the dread certainty taking possession 
of her that she was going to be thrown. 
A prairie girl to be thrown ! She thought 
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SHE’D COME TO STAY TILU JEDGEMENT !”’ 


no life long enough to outlive such dis- 
grace. 

“Tf yuh’ll jest give him prancin’ 
room, an’ hand up Tad when he cools 
down a leetle, I kin git on him all right,” 
said Lorena, and the next moment she 
was spinning around like a top. Her 
would-be helpers sprang back, and ad- 
mired her from a respectful distance. 

‘Thar, now,” said Lorena, when her 
pony stood with drooping head and 
limp tail, “he’s repentin’ hisself. If 
yuh’ll jest boost Tad afore he gits 
through—” and Tad was boosted. She 
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felt his little chubby arms about her 
waist. “Air yuh allright, honey?” she 
queried, with a backward glance ; then 
with a comprehensive “ I’m a-bleeged 
to vuh,” she was gone; and for Milton 
Ryder all the great, golden breadths 
which spread across the prairies and 
filmed along the sky rolled themselves 


together and went with her. All the 
winds seemed pursuing her. Never in 


this world would he see another who 
could do things quite so well as she; 
never another quite so tall, so straight, 
so supple; and surely never another 
with such deep, dark blue eyes, such 
shadowy hair, such alluring lips, with 
their cool, quiet corners. 


Milton Ryder was no tramp. He had 
come to Garfield County to get his liv- 
ing, and to save souls. He pleased pap 
and surprised mam, by stating that he 
wished to hire out as a herder of cattle. 
He had hoped to get a farm of his own, 
he said, but as this was not a crop year 
he thought it best to wait. Meanwhile 
there was nothing else to do but herd 
the cattle that fed on the browned grass 
and the blighted crops. It was in this 
way that the settlers made enough to 
buy their seed from year to year. It is 
a section of country too dry for corn and 
too hot for wheat, and the heavy winds 
are apt to blow away the newly planted 
seed, soil and all, and carry them no 
one knows whither. About once in 
three years a crop may be expected, and 
it is safe to expect a generous one. 
While awaiting it, the vague distances, 
the vast breadths, the compelling winds 
and the low, bending sky have united 
their glamours, and cast a spell over 
these hardy settlers that can never be 
thrown off. 

Milton Ryder proved that he could 
both work and preach. 

During the next two weeks there was 
unusual activity in the spiritual market. 
The new creed,—so human, so tangible, 
—was mounted on a pedestal in nearly 
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every one of the widely separated house- 
holds that met once a wee in the little 
sod school-house. Indeed, there was too 
much unanimity. A little persecution 
would have been acceptable. It adds 
much to one’s self-satisfaction to feel 
that one is a martyr. In spite of this 
deprivation, Garfield County began to 
look upon itself as a new Jerusalem, 
and expected the Advent any day. 

It surely was, as Mrs. Bain averred, 
nothing short of cussedness in pap to 
ask sech a fool question as he did one 
evening, when, the cattle being rounded 
for the night, they were al] lounging 
around the front doorstep. 

“ Yer talkin’ about this hyar Second 
Comin’ ez if ’twas gospel truth. Hev 
yuh got to believe that in order to git 
yer name on that Arisin’-day roll-call ? 
‘Cause if yuh hev, yuh kin count me 
out. Ez I onderstood yuh at first, we 
hed to do good works whilst we was 
hyar, an’ tinker around with baptism 
an’ the sacrament so’s t’ be on the safe 
side, an’ hev our own idears about the 
devil an’ heaven an’ sech. It’s jest ez 
hard fur me to believe thet the Lord 
‘ud take sech a round-a-bout way o’ sav- 
in’ folks, ez to believe he sent the devil 
hyar toruin of ’um. An’ about Christ’s 
comin’ agin, why, I don’t take no stock 
in his bein’ anything mor’n a good man, 
somewhat misled by his own idears of 
his-self.” 

There was consternation on every 
face. Poor Mrs. Bain commenced, 
“Why pap—” but when she saw how 
pap’s little gray eyes were shining and 
his chin set, she knew he was prepared 
for battle. “ When pap looks that-a-way 
yuh might jest ez well give up.” She 
turned to Milton Ryder: 

“Don’t yuh suppose there’s some 
mistakes left in the print of that Book ?” 
Her’s was the anxious voice of one who 
has hope. 

“IT donot!” said Milton Ryder curtly. 
Then he softened, remembering that 
this obstinate, hard-headed little man 
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was her father, and he commenced in 
that soft-spoken voice of his to reason. 
The winds would have been as open to it. 

In the days which followed the meet- 
ings went on, but pap did not attend; 
he was without the fold ; a free man. 

Lorena was a dissatisfied attendant. 
She did not like to see John the Forerun- 
ner wasting nis time in herding. 

‘ | kin tend to them cattle, but I aint 
got no message fur to take. If all them 
big mistakes hes been made, he ought 
to be tellin’ other folks, not jest us hyar 
in Garfield County.” But in these days 
he was giving little thought to the world 
beyond the limits of Garfield County. 

“Pap,” said Lorena one evening, as 
she leaned across the pony, “what fur 
did yuh set yerself so suddent like agin 
Jesus Christ ’s bein’ the son of Gawd ?”’ 

They had been salting the cattle, and 
were now on the outskirts of the herd 
preparing for the homeward ride. The 
sun was sinking, and all the vague en- 
chantments of evening were abroad. 
The ceaseless winds were lulled to soft- 
est breathing. The world looked un- 
usually vast, flat, rounded. Now and 
then its distances were made visible by 
windmills,—airy monuments marking a 
prairie home. They gave ocular dem- 
onstration of the rotundity of the earth, 
for the fans of the farther ones seemed 
closer to the ground, till on the vague 
horizon they rested like phantom 
wheels. It was only on rare days that 
the air was clear enough to show these 
delicate measurements of space. Pap, 
lounging with his left leg hooked over 
his pony, was taking it all in with the 
appreciation of a poet who is dumb, 
when Lorena’s question recalled him. 

“Why, Loreen, I wa’n’t a-carin’. I 
never thought nothin’ about it tell jest 
then. To tell the truth, them two weeks 
of dwellin’ in broth: rly love about used 
me up. I jest got to whar somethin’ 
hed to happen, or else I’d got to leave, 
an’ yer mam’s so sot agin movin’ I’d 
about made up my mind t’ let her bide 
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hyar. Their foolishness do n’t make no 
difference to me, Loreen, an’ I guess it 
don’t to you. If it makes ’um happy, 
let "um carry on; yer mam aint hed 
none too good a time, no way. That’s 
why I said t’ myself the Jast time I seen 
her trompin’ on that bed-cord o’ hern 
for to tighten it, that it shouldn’t be 
used no more fur to tie her trunk with ; 
an’ that’s why t’ other night I jest hed 
to rile things so’st we could live hyar 
kind-a peaceable like. But I aint got 
nothin’ agin Christ nor that young man. 
He’s mighty well spoken, a good, earn- 
est feller, an’ not afraid t’ work. He 
thinks he’|] settle down hyar an’ farm 
it, an’ this mornin’ he came up to me 
mighty perlite an’ axes me if I hed any 
objections to his marryin’ yuh, an’ I 
told him that was fur you to say,—that 
if I'd been a young gal 1 didn’t think 
there'd be any objections. I don’t 
onderstand sech fool ways of doin’ 
things. I neverdoneso when I courted 
yermam. But he meant it allright. It’s 
jest his way o’ honorin’ yer father an’ yer 
mother. He says yuh bea beauty —”’ 
Pap righted himself and stared at her, 
“an’ yuh be well favored, Loreen. Not 
what yermam was at your age, but that 
aint expected. If yuh like that young 
parson, don’t let any thing I’ve said 
stand in the way. A man ez isa man 
aint to be picked up every year.” 
Lorena turned partly away, that, in 
the privacy not granted a full-face view, 
she might ponder this new situation so 
suddenly presented to her. Her heart 
was thrilled by the compliment which a 
proposal always implies. Her ambition 
and vanity asked nothing more than 
this,—to be wife of a preacher! And 
vet she was conscious of a shock to all 
her finer sensibilities. It was not meet 
that John, the Proclaimer, should crave 
such an earthly thing as woman’s love. 
The fear that this inspired messenger 
dallied while about his Master’s busi- 
ness had become a certainty. She, too, 
had her work and her duties in which 
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she would not falter. Yet her voice 
was very gentle : 

“Yuh kin tell him from me that I 
aint got no call to mahry nobody,— 
leastwise, nobody that the Lord has 
chosen fur other business.” She faced 
pap and continued, “ It do n’t seem like 
he ought to mahry, nohow. Mahryin’ 
al’es ties folks down. It’s boun’ to. 
He’d hev to git a livin’ fur his family, 
an’ he ought n’t to spen’ his time in no 
sech way. He’s got things to say, an’ 
tongue fur to say ’um with, an’ a mighty 
pleasant way of gittin’ aroun’ folks. He 
ought n’t to be wastin’ his time byar. 

‘Lordy, Loreen! yuh aint goin’ to 
throw him over that-a-way! Yer mam’s 
jest tickled to death. It’s been a-wor- 
ritin’ her ‘cause yuh hevn’t hed no 
beaux, an’ now she’s that proud! I 
aint seen nothin’ perk ber up so sence 
I back-slid last. Yer sure yuh don’t 
care fur the parson ?” 

A white glow spread over Lorena’s 
face, and she clutched at her throat. 

“’Taint because I dont care, but I 
aint goin’ to hold no man ez hes work. 
If he cares that way,—like he told yuh, 
—why, some day, when the Lord’s 
through with him, he kin come back—” 

“Don’t yuh go to countin’ on that. 
Men are vile and onsartin’ critters, the 
best of ‘um. They aint like women: they 
aint got no sech capacity fur bein’ faith- 
ful, and making theirselves right down 
miserable, not furgittin’. That young 
man, I don’t doubt, loves yuh fur all 
he’s wurth, and he’s wurth mor’n 
the average, but that aint goin’ to hin- 
der him makin’ hisself mighty com- 
fortable alongside of somebody else 
inside of a year. Now don’t yuh go to 
gittin’ on your high horse, Lorenie,”— 
he warned, as she straightened herself 
with a repellant gesture — “they’re all 
that-a-way. Onc't yun marry’ um, they'll 
stand by yuh through thick and thin, 
but if you do n't, they aint to blame fur 
bein’ so constituted ez to be able to git 
along right tolerable without yuh. Yer 
mam’s been a-fraid yuh was gittin’ ro- 
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mantic, an’ ’taint reasonable nor sensi- 
ble. We men folks can’t live up to it.” 

Lorena faced him sternly,—this man 
who could be beguiled, though for so 
short a time, by tales of a future para- 
dise, and yet found love and constancy 
too unattainable for each separate day. 
“What would you have done if mam 
had ‘lowed ’twar better fur yuh not to 
mahry,—that thar war other things fur 
yuh to be doin’ of ’stead of supportin’ a 
family ? What would yuh hev done?” 

“ 1’d hev reasoned with her.” 

‘An’ then if you couldn’t noways 
make her see it your way ?” 

Pap paused a moment. “ Yuh axes 
me questions I aint noways ready to 
to answer. I don’t set myself up fer 
no better’n my neighbors, an’ I aint 
goin’ back on mam this time of day. 
All |’ve got to say is, if I war you, an’ 
wanted him, I would n’t risk it.”’ 

Lorena passed her hand between her 
eyes and the splendor of the departed 
day, which, for the moment, pained her 
with its completeness. 

“T don’t want him. I aint takin’ no 
risk.” Then her sobbing head went 
down upon the back of her pony. Pap 
dismounted, and went to her. “Thar, 
thar, Lorenie, he aint worth it. If yer 
right down sure you know yer own 
mind, yuh kin jest bide along with pap. 
| wish yuh ‘d tell yer mam how I put it, 
fair and square, or she'll think I’ve 
backslid agin,—a-upholdin’ yuh in it!” 

As tor Milton Ryder, he has that 
which, at such a time, it is well to pos- 
sess. To have a firm faith in an ever- 
lasting truth, and to know that the di- 
vine mission of uttering it is yours, is 
no little consolation. 

Will he remember her? Will he 
come again when time and absence have 
made her less zealous for the world, less 
exacting in her demands for perfection, 
more frugal with her own scant happi- 
ness? “ Man is at best an onsartin crit- 
ter, more fickle than the winds, for they 
across the plains are blowing still.” 

L. B. Bridgman. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE MISSION INDIANS. II. 


IS THE GRING 


VER sixty years ago, 
there were from thirty- 
five to fifty thousand 
Indians gathered in the 
twenty-one missions of 
California. Today there 

are less than five thousand 

Mission Indians in the en- 

tire State. A few of the 
true California pioneers 

still survive; those who 
came here in the twenties 
and thirties, long before 
the “days of ’49.” They 
remember the missions at the height of 
their prosperity and influence, when 
about all the larger establishments were 
gathered villages of Indians, whose pop- 
ulation equaled that of some of our most 
thriving California towns today. San 

José mission had over five thousand In- 

dians in its palmy days; several others 
reported over three thousand. Within 

the lifetime of these surviving American 
pioneers and some of our older Spanish 
citizens, these prosperous communities 
have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. The mission gardens and orch- 
ards have been obliterated ; most of the 
buildings have been destroyed ; and the 
thousands of contented and industrious 
neophytes have been reduced to a fast- 
disappearing remnant, pitiable in its 
squalid poverty and degeneration. The 
Indian is a ruin, without any of the pic- 
turesqueness uf the dismantled mission, 
Accepting the most conservative fig- 
ures, the population of the Mission In- 
dians is less than one tenth what it was 

a little more than half a century ago. 

And neither war nor pestilence has 

swept off this people. History,I believe, 
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has no parallel to this rapid decay and 
almost total disappearance ofa race that 
was blessed with physical vigor, and 
familiar with the arts of agriculture and 
the simpler manufactures. 

The records that had been so care- 
fully kept by the mission fathers were 
largely lost or destroyed at the time of 
the secularization in 1835, so that it is 
not possible to state exactly the number 
of Indians who were gathered about the 
various missions. Bancroft, in “ Pas- 
toral California,” says that early in the 
present century there were 50,000. A 
Spanish authority, De Mofra, puts the 
number in 1834 at “‘over 30,000.” More 
documentary evidence exists regarding 
the Indian population at the southern 
than the northern missions. The terri- 
tory which they occupied is nowincluded 
in the “ Mission ” or “ Tule River ” In- 
dian agency, so that exact information 
is accessible concerning the numbers of 
Indians now living in the section, which 
is that usually spoken of as Southern 
California. A comparison of the census 
of sixty years ago,— so far as we have a 
record of it,—and that of today, pre- 
sents a contrast that to the student of 
history is startling in the extreme. 

The following is believed to be a fair- 
ly accurate estimate of the number of 
Indians who, about 1830, were under 
the care of the missions in the territory 
now covered by the “ Mission ” agency. 
In case of several of the larger missions, 
—San Diego, San Luis Rey, San Ga- 
briel, and others,— the figures are taken 
from the records of the padres ; and for 
the others the estimate is conservative, 
and more likely to be too small than too 
large. 
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PD scawasterexcasees 2,500 
eee 3,500 
San Juan Capistrano........ 1,800 
SE a 5 cen eesucnud 4,000 
San Fernando.............. 2,000 
San Buenaventura..... 1,200 
Sa 500 
Santa Barbara ..... 2,500 
Se eee eee 500 
San Luis Obispo......... 1.500 

- Peeerrern res . 20,000 


The few writings of the mission fath- 
ers that have been preserved speak of 
considerable numbers of uncivilized In- 
dians who refused to yield to the argu- 
ments of these missionaries of the true 


faith. In the territory under consider- 
ation there must have been several 
thousand. 


In 1852, D. B. Wilson, Indian Agent, 
reported seven thousand Mission In- 
dians under his charge, probably not 
much more than one fourth of the total 
Indian population of the territory twen- 
ty years before. In 1890, under the di- 
‘rection of the agent, H. N. Rust, a care- 
ful census was takeu, and the total was 
only 2,895. The number has diminished 
rather than increased since, and hardly 
exceeds twenty-five hundred today. 

What became of the twenty thousand 
(Indian proselytes, andthe probable five 
or six thousand aborigines who had not 
been christianized? In twenty years 
from fifteen to eighteen thousand had 
disappeared ; and the number has been 
steadily decreasing ever since. Contact 
with the secular civilization that suc- 
ceeded the semi-pastoral, semi-feudal 
conditions of the mission days wrought 
the ruin of these simple people with a 
swiftness that is appalling. The mis- 
sion fathers may have failed to teach 
their charges self-reliance, but they at 
least taught them cleanliness, sobriety, 
and thrift. The civilization that they 


learned, when turned adrift from the 
missions, carried with it a decimating 
heritage of drunkenness, vice, and dis- 
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ease, of idleness and starvation. At the 
time of the secularization, the adminis- 
trators of the mission establishments 
were “to provide for the souls of eman- 
cipated persons, and care for the church 
properties.”” Whatever the real purpose 
of their appointment may have been, 
the speedy result was the plunder and 
complete ruin of the missions, and the 
demoralization and dispersion of the 
christianized Indians. 

The wealth of some of the missions 
and the extent of the land cultivated by 
the Indians about the missions seems 
almost incredible, when we take into 
account the fact that, aside from Santa 
Barbara, there is not a mission today 
where as much as a rose bush is culti- 
vated on ground now recognized as mis- 
sion property. At San Diego and San 
Fernando a few ancient olive trees are 
left,—gray, sad ghosts of former great- 
ness. At San Gabriel even the old 
cactus hedges are fast disappearing. 

San Luis Rey controlled over two 
hundred thousand acres of land, and 
had pasture land “so wide that a horse 
could not gallop around half of it from 
sun tosun.”” Theannual wheat harvest 
often amounted to 14,000 bushels, the 
corn harvest to 10,000 bushels, and the 
barley harvest to 6,000 bushels. The 
mission owned 200,000 head of live 
stock. In eight years after the secular- 
ization these were reduced to 7,000, and 
of the 3,500 Indians only 650 were left. 
San Juan Capistrano mission owned 15 
leagues of land. The San Gabriel 
mission wheat fields harvested 20,000 
bushels annually. There were 165,000 
head of live stock, 105,000 being cattle. 
In 1826, the San Fernando mission is 
said to have had $90,000 in specie and 
$50,000 worth of merchandise. San 
Buenaventura mission owned 1,500 
square miles of land, and in 1825 is said 
to have boasted of merchandise valued 
at $35,000, and church ornaments, vest- 
ments, etc., valued at $61,000, to say 
nothing of $27,000 in specie. Luis Mar- 
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tinez, who was put in charge of the San 
Luis Obispo mission at the time of sec- 
ularization, is said to have returned to 
Spain with $100,000 in gold. 

One authority estimates that at the 
time of their greatest prosperity the 
southern missions owned 808,000 head 
of cattle, sheep, horses and mules. The 
average annual product of grain from 
1811-20 is put at 113,c0o bushels. Some 
of these statements about “ merchan- 
dise’’ and “specie” may have a little 
of the glamor of romance about them ; 
but the padres paid their Indian labor- 
ers “ in spiritual wares,” and some of the 
missions no doubt accumulated wealth 
that was enormous for those days. In 
1820 the government owed the missions 
$400,c00, partly for supplies furnished 
the presidios. But this levy upon the 
missions, in the form of drafts, which 
were never to be paid, did not satisfy 
official greed ; and so secularization was 
decreed, and then came a looting that 
was speedy and complete. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Mission Indians were trained simply as 
agricultural laborers. Wilson, to whose 
report in 1852 I have already referred, 
says that they were “masons, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, soap-makers, black- 
smiths, millers, bakers, cooks, brick- 
makers, carters and cart makers, weavers 
and spinners, saddlers and ship-hands, 
herdsmen, agriculturists,and vintagers.”” 
The best that their degenerate descend- 
ants today can do is to furnish a few 
hands to pick grapes or chop wood. 
Trees were brought twenty or thirty 
miles to furnish timber for the missions. 
In the early thirties the San Gabriel 
mission was the chief manufacturing 
center of Southern California. Saddles, 
blankets, and coarse cloths, were made 
there, and at other missions. Hemp, flax, 
and tobacco, were raised at several mis- 
sions; and at San Luis Obispo cotton 
was cultivated. Flour mills run by 
water were put in at San Gabriel, San 
Luis Obispo, and Santa Ynez, early in 
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the century. The Indians made lime, 
cement, and brick. They worked in 
stone, iron, and silver. They made use 
of asphalt for roofing. The missions 
were hives of industry, and neophytes 
developed mechanical skill that could 
have been possible only with a ready 
mind and a diligent hand. 

The missionary work of the Catholic 
Church has not always been of a be- 
neficent character. But the zealous 
padres who founded the California mis- 
sions seem to have been moved by a 
spirit of high devotion to truth, and a 
sincere desire to carry the blessings of 
religion and civilization to the degraded 
Indians. It is said of Junipero Serra, 
that “ He thought little of himself, even 
of his own soul to be saved. The trouble 
on his mind has been how sufficiently 
to work for God, and to help men.” The 
historian Forbes says of the mission 
fathers: “I have never heard that they 
did not act with the most perfect fidel- 
ity, or that they ever betrayed a trust, 
or acted with inhumanity.” 

The Indian neophytes were little bet- 
ter than slaves, perhaps, and they may 
often have been “converted ”’ by force ; 
but they were taken from a condition of 
barbarism, ignorance, and filth, worse 
than that of any other savage tribes in 


the present borders of the United 
States. They were taught cleanliness, 


which is next to godliness, and indus- 
try, which is next tocleanliness. “Bueno 
tiempo,” the old Indians called the mis- 
sion days ; and we do not wonder. 
Perhaps the mission system was not 
calculated to teach independence. The 
Indians had their life mapped out for 
them, and worked under overseers. 
When secularization came, and the pa- 
rental care of the priests was removed, 
they were helpless as children. The 
vices and wrongs of the new civilization 
have wrought a wreck that is terrible 
to contemplate. The unique character 
of the mission establishments could not 
have been preserved in face of the 
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changes that the last fifty years have 
brought to California ; but it seems sad 
that the pregress of civilization should 
have been marked by the virtual expul- 
sion of some of the noblest and most 
self-sacrificing missionaries the Chris- 
tian Church has ever known, and the 
dispersion and almost annihilation of a 
race of simple, and virtuous aborigines. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, whose plea for 
the rights of the Mission Indians 
touched the heart of the nation, once 
said: “I have seen the poorest hut of 
the most poverty-stricken wilds in Italy, 
Bavaria, Norway, and New Mexico, but 
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never have I seen anything in the shape 
of shelter for human beings as loathsome 
as the kennels in which some of the San 
Diego Indians are living.” 

And the hunger for land and greed for 
gain that are the ruling passions of this 
restless American people begrudge this 
remnant of a dying race even the ground 
on which these kennels stand. The 
child may be living today who will know 
the Mission Indian only as a picturesque 
figure in history: and let us hope that 
at least he will give a passing tear, as 
he reviews the sad fate of these children 
of Nature and disciples of the Church. 

i. P. Clarke. 


WHERE THE WATERS LAUGH. 


1S A child will fly to his mother’s breast 

When his world goes wrong and his heart’s oppressed ; 
So my soul would spread forth its drooping wings 

And would speed away to the land that brings 

Sweetest peace to me, to the land I know 

Where the trees and ferns and the wildflowers grow — 
It is there, oh there, that I long to be, 

Where the voice of Nature is calling me. 


Then, as though in dreamland, I hear a dove 
As he calls his mate; and I look above 

In the changing sky, at the swallows’ flight 
As they disappear in the fading light ; 

Then the fragrant dew, like the soothing hand 
Of a gentle woman, o’erspreads the land 
Where the waters laugh and the willows sigh 
And the cricket’s song is a lullaby. 


It is there, oh there, that I long to be, 
Where the voice of Nature is calling me, 
Where the waters laugh and the willows sigh 
And the cricket’s song is a lullaby. 


Henry WW. Allport. 




















































Ir is not to be 
supposed that the 
Democrats have so 
far recovered their 
breath as to be 
building fences for 
the presidential 
-} nomination of ’96. 
The interest of all 
parties is at present 
centered on the 
coming choice of 
the Republican 
Party. 

Not taking ‘‘ dark horses ” into consideration, it 
would seem that one of four men would receive the 
coveted honor. Gen. Harrison is, without doubt, 
the logical candidate of his party. Cleveland de- 
feated Mr. Blaine in ’84, was defeated by Gen. 
Harrison in 88, and defeated him in turn in ’92. 
Logically, Gen. Harrison,—all other things being 
equal,—should have the opportunity to prove that 
his defeat in 92 was not a judgment on his record, 
but the outcome of a poli‘ical deal. No one pre- 
tends at this date to dispute the claim of Gen. Har- 
rison’s admirers, that he filled the executive chair 
with credit to himself and his country. He went 
down under the wreck of the tariff agitation, as 
Cleveland and his schopl teacher, Wilson, went 
down under the wreck of the Wilson Bill. Harrison 
did not have the example of a former disaster to 
warn him away from the fascinating game of sched- 
ule making. Cleveland went at it with open eyes, 
and ears ringing with the echo of a campaign that 
had demanded that the business of the country be 
let alone. 

Harrison had the excuse of ignorance ; Cleveland 
no excuse that would satisfy the voter that made his 
election possible. 

Harrison’s Americanism was proved during the 
Hawaiian Island question, so the people know what 
to expect from him on that issue. His position sat- 
isfied the great majority, and the wisdom of his 
course has been accepted by all. 

Reed probably ranks second to Harrison in the 
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public mind as the possible standard-bearer of his 
party. Morton, by his election as Governor of New 
York over the shrewdest politician of the Demo- 
cratic Party, has planted himself among the active 
possibilities ;and Gov. McKinley has for the past six 
years been looked upon as good presidential timber. 
The linking of his name with an unpopular tariff 
bill, however, makes him the most unlikely of the 
four. But, regardless of the man, the people of the 
country are demanding that their votes shall count 
for measures. ‘The candidate who expects the nom- 
ination must make himself clear before the country 
on certain vital interests of the day. The voter gets 
tired of perpetual half promises, compromises and 
quibblings. Are you in favor of the Government 
building the Nicaragua Canal? Yes. Are you in 
favor of restoring silver toits place as full legal ten- 
der? Yes. Are you in favor of forcing England 
to respect the Monroe Doctrine in Central America 
and Venezuela? Yes. Are you in favor of letting 
the tariff question rest? Yes. Are you in favor 
of a navy and coast defence? Yes. Are you in 
favor of Government irrigation of the arid lands? 
Yes. Then you are our candidate, the candidate of 
the whole reople. Now is Harrison’s, Reed’s, Mor- 
ton’s, or McKinley’s chance. If they rise to it, 
well and good. If they do not, the opportunity is 
lost. There are men that will. This country has 
got past the swaddling clothes period, and demands 
to be treated with respect. 


THE first editor of the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
has some exceedingly interesting things to say of the 
magazine and himself in the December number of 
McClure’s Magazine. A few extracts from it, wherein 
it touches on the history of the OVERLAND, cannot 
but be of moment to those who have been on its 
subscription list from the first : moreover, I opine 
that the readers of the magazine today cannot fail 
to see wherein the policy of Bret Harte is to some 
extent the policy of the present management. He 
says :— ‘‘As editor of this magazine, — OVERLAND 
MonTHLy,—I received for its initial number many 
contributions in the way of stories. After looking 
these over, it impressed me as a strange thing that 
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not one of the writers hgd felt inspired to treat the 
fresh subjects which lay ready to his hand in Califor- 
nia. All the stories were conventional,—the kind of 
thing that would have been offered to an editor in 
the Atlantic States,—stories of those localities and 
of Europe, in the customary form. I talked the mat- 
ter over with Mr. Roman, the proprietor, and then 
wrote a story whose sole object was to give local 
coloring. It was culled ‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.’” etc. 

The policy of the magazine may have fallen away 
from this initial idea of reflecting the romance and 
history of the Pacific Slope for a number, but from 
first to last the present editor is proud to own that 
the magazine’s world-wide public has been held by 
simply following out the editorial line established in 
the ‘* Luck of Roaring Camp” number. A review 
of the last half dozen numbers of the OVERLAND 
will show an amount of Pacific Coast (American and 
Asiatic) history and story that will more than bear 
-out the assertions. 

** Local color having been placed, through the 
dictum of the Atlantic States, at a premium,” Mr. 
Harte continues, ‘‘the OVERLAND became what it 
should have been from the start, truly Californian in 
tone. Other writers followed my ‘trail,’ and the 
freshness and vivid life of the country found a lit- 
erary expression.” 

A quarter of a century has proven Mr. Harte’s 
and Mr. Roman’s judgment sound, as to the matter 
the Pacific Coast and the world expect to find and 
enjoy in the OVERLAND. Time and time again, 
verbally, by personal letter, and editorially, have the 
editors who succeeded Mr. Harte tried to impress 
on readers and writers that it isnot the policy of the 
OVERLAND to try to rival or emulate any other mag- 
azine in the world. Magazines come and go ; they 
have their crazes and fads ; they scour the globe for 
fresh topics, and they invade politics and religion 
for matter to catch the eye and hold the ‘‘ madding 
crowd” for the minute. It is their domain, per- 
haps, but the OVERLAND has an inexhaustible field 
at its very door, and one that continues to be a mar- 
vel to its thousands of readers at home and abroad. 
Other magazines have invaded the field for a brief 
time, but like a New York magazine that a few years 
since endeavored to cover the history of the early 
mining and vigilante days of California, they aban- 
doned it, with the frank confession that the more 
they prospected the subject the more they were con- 
vinced that they never could hope to do it justice, in 
comparison to the work the OVERLAND had done 
and was doing. 

Mr. Harte is always free to acknowledge his debt 
of gratitude to this magazine, and the OVERLAND 
has tried to express to him a full appreciation of his 
sound judgment and almost prophetic foresight. 


GENERAL WILLIAM Booru, of the Salvation Ar- 
my, has come on a begging tour to America. If 
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there is a famine in Ireland, or an earthquake in 
Mexico, this great liberal-hearted Republic is the 
first appealed to. General Booth asks for three 
hundred thousand dollars to redeem ‘‘ Darkest Eng- 
land.” 

London is the money market of the world. Her 
loans go out to all civilized and uncivilized nations 
of the globe. She has the largest leisure class in 
Europe ; and yet her poor are so wretched, her dey- 
radation so absolute, and ignorant classes so handi- 
capped,—mentally, morally and physically, —that she 
comes begging to America, her debtor, for redemp- 
tion. Our own country has just passed through one 
of the severest financial crises in its history. Thou- 
sands of honest men are unemployed threughout the 
country. A long and severe winter has been ush- 
ered in, that will test the charities of the nation to 
the utmost. 

With American bonds drawing high interest in 
English banking houses, and American tourists, an- 
glomaniacs, and ambitious marriages constantly 
draining American gold, it would be wise to draw 
the line somewhere. And then, charity begins at 
home. The home demand excels the supply at the 
present writing. 


In the September ‘* As Talked in the Sanctum,” 
and in the November ‘‘ Etc,” I had something to 
say in regard to and in contradiction to numerous 
eminent ex-diplomatic official opinions on certain 
needed (?) reforms in the United States Consular 
Service. Of late, Boards of Trade all over the coun- 
try and magazines have discussed the matter at some 
length. I trust all of which agitation will have 
enough effect to make the committees on appropria- 
tion and foreign affairs in both houses of Congress 
investigate the Consular Service, and decide for 
themselves what reforms are really needed. 

A bibliography of the entire discussion includes 
the ‘Century ” for June, 94, an article by A. H. 
Washburn in the August ‘Atlantic Monthly,” 
articles by Hon. Robert Adams, M. C., and the Lion. 
W. F. Wharton, Assistant Secretary of State under 
Mr. Blaine, in the **‘ North American Review,” that 
in the September OVERLAND, and one in the “ North 
American Review” for December, 1894, by Henry 
White, ex-Secretary of the United States Embassy 
at London. ‘The fault with all the discussion out- 
side the OVERLAND and the “ Atlantic” is, in my 
opinion, a want of any real practical knowledge of 
the subject. Diplomatic officials are in no better 
position to discuss the Consular Service than an 
army officer is to render a final opinion on the faults 
in the naval service. The two are perfectly distinct 
and separate. The article of Mr. White’s referred 
to is, in my judgment, the fairest one so far printed. 
He realizes the harm done the Consular Service by 
appointing a low grade of men to such prominent 
and trustworthy positions, but imagines that a civil 
service regulation will correct all such practices. 
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The St. Louis Live Stock Exchange has hit the 
nail on the head, and gone to the very root of the 
matter, in their memorial to the present Congress 
asking an increase in the pay of our Consuls. 

It is easy to multiply instances, as Mr. White has 
done, of our government appointing men to foreign 
consulates who are distasteful to the governments 
and cities to which they are accredited. A most 
glaring instance cume under my own observation 
while I filled a consular position in Germany under 
the last administration. A man was appointed to a 
German Consulate by Mr. Cleveland who had been 
dismissed from the consulate of a neighboring city 
by Mr. Harrison, for acts that became part of the 
Police Court records of that city. He was appointed 
in the face of a vigorous protest from the German 
authorities, and took possession of his consulate in 
spite of everything the local officials could do. His 
rightful place was in jail. The fault was Mr. Cleve- 
land’s, who is empowered by the Constitution to 
appoint Consuls. Civil Service could not have 
altered the matter one iota. The only remedy there 
is for the existing evils in the Consular Service, and 
they are few as compared to municipal service in 
the United States, lies in the hands of Congress and 
the President. If Congress will allow living salaries, 
the President can, if he cares to, secure first-class 
men ; and good men are all that any service or sys- 
tem of government strives for. Civil Service in this 
country is a system that allows Cabinet Officers to 
keep the bars up to their enemies and let them down 
to their friends. It is a ready-made excuse and a 
handy bugbear. Our Consular Service is the most 
poorly paid in the world, and it is ridiculous to ex. 
pect any more from it than we are willing to pay for, 

I believe firmly in the Jacksonian epigram that to 
the victor belongs the spoils, but I do not believe in 
so manipulating the spoils as to upset the entire gov- 
ernmental service for six months or a year every new 
administration. The greatest abuse in the Consu- 
lar Service is the abuse of power. When Mr. 
Clevelund became President in March, ’93, he found 
time before the next December to turn out of office 
over two-thirds of the Consular Service. The up- 
heaval cost the Treasury Department and the govern- 
ment, in losses on customs through ignorance of con- 
sular valuations, over three million dollars. A good 
official sometimes is worth more to an administration 
than the spoil of office. 

It is useless to cite and recite arguments for and 
against reforming or remodeling the Consular Ser- 
vice, unless the government is willing to put its hand 
down in its pocket. Money talks louder than advice. 
The Consular Service pays its own way, and is in no 
way a tax onthe Treasury, as is the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, and the Congress that begrudges it the money 
it actually makes. Reforms in the Consular Service 


should commence with the President and with Con- 
gress, 
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Her Tea Table. 


Off in a corner, all by itself, 
Neglected, forgotten, alone, 

Is the dream of her youth, the child of her heart--- 
Cups, saucers, spoons, table,—outgrown. 


One by one, philopenas and gifts, 

The last one cherished the most ; 
Emblematic, perhaps, of childish affairs, 

Of a dead love, each a wraith, each a ghost. 


How can she forget, how can she neglect 
Such treasures, such memories of yore, 

And, ah, in her heart is George forgot,— 
And Will, is he there no more? 


And she, dainty maid, I see her now, 
So eager, so anxious, so fair— 

** Have a wafer, and sugar ?—a bit ? 
Oh, please, just a lump — there!” 


A lump, ah me, a lump so large 
Was choking my throat — could I speak ? 
And there sat my mocker, with wondering eyes, 
So gentle, so sorry, so meek. 


Down went the tea, and down went the lump, 
The last e’er I swallowed, I vow 

I’m content. Let the tea table rest by the wall— 
For I—well, I furnish the tea for it now. 


Edwin Wildman. 


Goethe’s Vision of the Nicaragua Canal. 


Psychic prophecy is an expression of profound 
poetic instinct, and all true and really great poets 
are prophetic to the extent to which their thoughts 
are shaped in the glow of that inner light which en- 
ables them to see much that escapes the vision of 
the less gifted, to distinguish the false from the true 
in life, the dross from the gold, ‘‘ and give to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name.” Goethe 
was such a poet. He could not enly people the air 
with beings of his own creation, but with inspired 
deduction forecast events affecting the practical 
affairs of earth. In proof of this, note what the 
poet said nearly seventy years ago concerning a 
ship canal through Nicaragua, and the upbuilding 
of the Pacific States. The extract is taken from 
** Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and 
Soret,” pages 222-3, and reads as follows : 

feb. 21, 1827.—Dined with Goethe. He spoke 
much and with admiration of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, whose work on Cuba and Colombia he had 
begun to read, and whose views as to the project for 
making a passage through the Isthmus of Panama 
appeared to have a particular interest for him. 

‘*Humboldt,” said Goethe, ‘‘has, with a great 
knowledge of his subject, given other points where, 
by making use of some streams which flow into the 
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Gulf of Mexico, the end may be perhaps better at- 
tained than at Panama. All this is reserved for the 
future and for an enterprising spirit. So much, how- 
ever, is certain, that, if they succeed in cutting such 
acanal that ships of any burden and size can be 
navigated through it from the Mexican Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean, immeasurable benefits would result 
to the whole human race, civilized and uncivilized. 
But I should wonder if the United States were to 
let an opportunity escape of getting such a work 
into their own hands. It may be foreseen that this 
young State, with its decided predilection to the 
West, will, in thirty or forty years, have occupied 
and peopled the large tract of land beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. It may, furthermore, be fore- 
seen that along the whole coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
where nature has already formed the most capacious 
and secure harbors, important commercial towns 
will gradually arise, for the furtherance of a great 
intercourse between China and the East Indies and 
the United States. In sucha case it would not only 
be desirable, but almost necessary, that a more rapid 
communication should be maintained between the 
eastern and western shcres of North America, both 
by merchant ships and men-of-war, than has hitherto 
been possible with the tedious, disagreeable and ex- 
pensive voyage around Cape Horn. I therefore re- 
peat, that it is absolutely indispensable for the 
United States to effect a passage from the Mexican 
Gulf to the Pacific Ocean, and I am certain that 
they will do it. Would that I might live to see it, 
but I shall not. I should like to see another thing, 
—a junction of the Danube and the Rhine. But 
this undertaking is so gigantic that I have doubts of 
its completion, particularly when I consider our 
German resources. And, thirdly and lastly, 1 should 
wish to see England in possession of a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez. Would I could live to see 
these three great works. It would be worth the 
trouble to last some fifty years more for the purpose.” 


Anniversary Hymn.! 
Tune: Arlington. 
From bleak Sierra’s lofty crest 


Where wild winds dance and play, 


'Sung by Associated Forty-niners at close of their ban- 
quet, Boston, Mass, 


I’ve gazed upon that matchless scene 
For miles and miles away. 


Her frowning cliffs among the clouds 
A thousand centuries old, 

Have stood like warriors clad in steel 
To guard her vaults of gold. 


The songs that once inspired the camp 
Along her golden streams, 

Come back again each stilly night 
Like well-remembered dreams. 


That land so full of memories dear, 
Has changed since Forty-niae ; 

The soil that once was filled with gold 
Now teems with fruit and wine. 


And ere we part, my dear old friend, 
Let ’s drink one cup of wine, 

To days of old, to days of gold, 
To days of Forty-nine. 





God bless that fair and favored land, 
That land of fruit and wine ; 
God bless the men that gave her fame 
In eighteen forty-nine. 
Geo. G. Spurr, 


Joaquin Miller. 


Up from the eldorado of the West 
Arose a song within whose chords awoke 
A voice, as from the islands of the blest, 
And to the world it wonderous mysteries spoke. 


In it were heard the waves upon the shore ; 
The shadows on the misty seas were seen, 
And forests that the scars of ages hore, 
All mingled in the melody serene. 





Still swelled the strain — kaleidoscopic rays 
Illumined all the land with sage-like thought, 
Till our Sierraian’s sad and lofty lays 
Had crossed the seas and other poets taught 
To sing the heart-strains that awoke the throng, 
And laved their souls in waves of rapturous song. 
Ernest S. Green. 




















St. Francis of Assisi.' 


OnE of the sincerest pleasures of life is to find, 
among the long procession of men and women, a gen- 
uine personality which arrests our attention, com- 
mands our respect, or wins our affection ; which is 
solid to the touch amid the crowd of fleeting and 
insubstantial shadows. In a less degree there is the 
same pleasure in meeting a genuine book ; and we 
welcome such a one with a like gratitude. 

If we look at the life of St. Francis of Assisi in a 
short-sighted way, the lesson is a sad one. It is a 
picture of high hopes unfulfilled, immense aspirations 
crossed and checked, the effort of a pure life turned 
towards undesired ends by uncomprehending sec- 
onders, the poet’s soul interpreted by the man of 
affairs, the vision of heaven on earth frustrated. If 
we choose to take a view of deeper insight, the pit- 
iful human failure vanishes, and the inspiring effort 
alone remains. What was accomplished disappears 
in the glory of what was attempted. The example 
of the Umbrian Saint is fit to inspire new genera- 
tions of ardent souls, and to make them unafraid of 
everything save disobedience to the inward vision ; 
and the supreme lesson of St. Francis to a somber 
world is that such obedience is joy. 

‘The first care of the author is to construct a liv- 
ing picture of the Middle Ages in the XII and XIII 
centuries. St. Francis was born about 1182, and 
died in 1226. The end of the XII century and the 
beginning of the succeeding one was like the twen- 
tieth year in the life of an aspiring youth, with its 
poetry, its dreams, its enthusiasm, its generosity, its 
daring. Love overflowed with vigor ; men every- 
where had but one desire—to devote themselves to 
some grand and holy cause. The great movement 
of thought was above all a religious movement, pre- 
senting a double character—it was both popular and 

1 Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Paul Sabatier, trans- 


lated by Louise Seymour Houghton. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons : 1894. 
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laic. If this period was the century of saints, it 
was also that of heretics. There was a genuine at. 
tempt at a religious revolution, which, had it suc- 
ceeded, would have ended in a universal priesthood 
—in the proclamation of the rights of the individual 
conscience. The effort failed,and though later on the 
Revolution made us all kings, neither the thirteenth 
century nor the Reformation was able to make us 
all priests. Herein lies the essential contradiction 
of our lives. Politically emancipated, we are not 
morally or religiously free. Liberty, in a sense, we 
have ; but we have not attained to freedom. Even 
the hk eformation only substituted the authority of -1 
infallible book for that of an infallible church ; and 
it may yet turn out, (though the author does not say 
so,) that the substitution will have awkward conse- 
quences. 

In the north of Europe the spirit of the Middle 
Ages became incarnate in cathedrals ; in the south, 
in saints. We must remember that the priest is the 
antithesis of the saint. The priest was separated 
from the rest of mankind by his consecration, and 
was the guardian of holy mysteries, daily performing 
an unheard of miracle. The saint was the direct 
descendant of the prophet of old, the witness of lib- 
erty against authority. When the priest sees him- 
self vanquished by the prophet he suddenly changes 
his methods, He takes him under his protection, 
and throws over his shoulders the priestly chasuble. 
The years roll by, and the moment comes when the 
heedless crowd no longer distinguishes between 
them, and it ends by believing the prophet to be an 
emanation of the clergy. ‘This is one of the bitterest 
ironies of history. 

St. Francis of Assisi is pre-eminently the Saint of 
the Middle Ages. He owed nothing to church or 
school, and steadily refused to be ordained a priest. 
The charm of his life as a man has been preserved 
to us by a host of trustworthy documents, and we can 
feel and see in him both development and struggle. 
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tLe was no Saint surrounded with a nimbus from his 
infant cradle, but a man, conquering first his own 
soul, and next the souls of others ; always battling 
to the very end. He was the Apostle of Poverty, 
and his own knew him. What St. Francis proposed 
was far more than the foundation of an order. He 
longed for a true awakening of the church itself 
from within. The Franciscan movement was origin- 
ally, if not the protest of the Christian consciousness 
against monachism, at least the recognition of an 
ideal singularily higher than that of the clergy of the 
time. The Franciscans did not ask for privileges, 
abbeys, domains, power. They asked from Rome a 
bull which should authorize them to possess nothing. 
The monks were deserters from life, who sought their 
own personal salvation behind conventual walls ; 
the first Franciscans were lay-preachers, living a life 
like Christ’s among their suffering brothers in the 
fields. The book of the /mitation of Christ is the 
picture of all that was purest in the cloistered life ; 
but how much truer was the imitation of the Brother 
of Poverty who healed the sick, cared for the leper 
and the outcast, who preached and practiced the 
love of the neighbor. And every man was his 
neighbor. With the monks, worship was like an 
incantation ; prayer like a magic formulary ; they 
were the only intermediaries between a distant 
God and a sinful, ignorant populace. With St. 
Francis, religion was an intimate walking with God ; 
prayer an impulse of the individual heart, the desire 
of a single note to be in harmony with a symphony 
which was felt to be divine. 

The men of that time had all the vices except 
triviality, all the virtues but moderation ; they were 
always thinking of heaven or hell, shaken with ter- 
rors, or thrilled with radiant hopes. Nature herself 
was alive to them ; peopled with spirits and demons. 
In every people there is a tendency to incarnate its 
ideals in a man—a hero—a saint ; but in most na- 
tions this is a slow process, requiring generations, it 
may be centuries. 

The Italians of that time were too enthusiastic, 
too fervid, for long waiting. When they recognized 
a man they declared it ; they even shouted it aloud, 
and made him enter upon immortality while he was 
yet alive. So it was with St. Francis. Legend has 
been confounded with history, and with him it began 
during his lifetime. It is the author’s object to dis- 
entangle the two webs, and to present to us St. 
Francis as he really was, without legend. But in 
doing this, it is necessary to be on our guard, and not 
reduce his experience to the scale of our own com- 
mon place existence. 

No doubt he did not meet on the road to Sienna 
three pure and gentle virgins come from heaven to 
greet him ; no doubt the devil did not overturn rocks 
in his path for the sake of terrifying: him but if we 
altogether deny these visions and apparitions we may 
be the victims of graver error, perhaps, than those 
who affirm them, We may look at Giotto’s frescoes 





bathed in sunshine, or lighted by the beams of a 
lamp ; they may seem to palpitate with friendly 
celestial life, or they may seem grotesquely, fantas- 
tically menacing. In both cases we are deceived ; 
but we are nearer to the truth if we choose the illus- 
ions of the sunshine. Behind the legends, then, we 
must seek for the history. But we must not seek by 
the light of the antiquarian’s lamp, but rather by 
the sunshine of human—nay, divine—sympathy. 

St. Francis was born in the little town of Assisi, 
seven hundred years ago. His father was a wealthy 
cloth merchant. The child’s formal education was 
not carried far, which was a distinct benefit in his 
apostleship. If he had been deeply learned, his 
place might have been eminent among the teaching 
orders, but it certainly would not have been the 
same. He wrote with difficulty. Latin was the 
language of sermons, and it was commonly under- 
stood and spoken in Umbria. By his father’s com- 
mand the boy was taught French also. Francis 
grew up like the other young men of his class and 
epoch, and his father’s wealth made him a leader in 
their escapades. At this very time theTroubadors 
were roaming over northern Italy, moving the pas- 
sions of men, and appealing to their finer feelings of 
courtesy and delicacy. The chief aspiration of the 
youth was to rise above the commonplace, and he 
conceived a sort of passion for chivalry. Fancying 
that dissipation was one of the distinguishing features 
of nobility, he threw himself into it with heart and 
soul. 

But his heart was that of a generous youth of 
twenty, and his nature was impressionable and ar- 
dent. There are legends, no doubt authentic, of his 
giving everything, even his clothes, to the needy. 
In a little war between Perugia and Assisi (1202) 
Francis was taken prisoner, and spent a year asa 
captive. The nobility of his manners caused him to 
be confined along with the nobles, not with the Jog- 
olani. He was full of gaiety even in prison, making 
songs and inventing glorious adventures of chivalry. 
** You will see that one day I shall be adored by the 
whole world,” said he; and his dream has come 
true. 

After a year, when Francis was twenty-two years 
old, the prisoners were returned to their homes, and 
he resumed his former way of living. In 1204 he 
fell ill, and passed through a grave physical crisis- 
which was the beginning of a moral one. His con- 
valescence was slow, He expected to recover the 
joyousness of his former feelings ; but instead, his 
past life seemed intolerably bitter to him, his am- 
bitions became ridiculous or despicable. He had 
earned that mere pleasure leads to nothingness, to 
satiety and self contempt. 

An opportunity soon occurred for him to join a war- 
party of nobles, and he departed with feverish joy. 
The legends say that he was commanded, in a vision, 
to return; it is, perhaps, as likely that the young 
nobles made their companionship unbearable to the 
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high-spirited page. Certain it is that Francis re- 
turned at once, which was a cruel blow to the ambi- 
tions of his parents, and the beginning of a deep 
change in his own life. He began to spend his time 
in long rambles, in silent vigils in one of the grottoes 
on the mountain side. He became the friend and 
helper of the poor and needy, and found his own 
sorrow helped by their gratitude. Returning from 
Rome to Assisi, he redoubled his kindnesses to the 
poor and sick. 

Francis sought aid with the monks from his bish- 
op, but no one understood his wants. His one re- 
source was communion with nature, and prayer and 
meditation in the chapel of St. Damian, now be- 
come a holy place 

Francis was aware of a voice which accepted his 
oblation, and asked of him all his life, strength and 
being—asked of him everything that he was eager 
to give. It is characteristic of his ardent nature 
that he spent no time in rapt contemplation. He 
felt he was called upon to perform some service, 
and the first at hand was to repair the dilapidated 
chapel. He sold all that he possessed, and gave it 
to the (one) priest of St. Damian. To all his dis- 
quietude and anguish there had succeeded a delic- 
ious calm, the ecstasy of the child which has found 
its mother, who forgets in a moment the torture of 
its heart. Francis was converted by a miracle. 
The image of the Savior looked kindly upon him, and 
a voice spoke to him and accepted his life as an offer- 
ing. He was not long in divesting himself of every 
worldly possession. Before an assembly of the people 
in the Piazza of Santa Maria, the bishop summoned 
Francis, in the name of his father, to renounce his 
inheritance. All the people of the city looked on 
with amazement, while Francis retired to the bish- 
op’s palace, whence he appeared in a moment, bear- 
ing his clothes in a parcel which he gave to his 
father. As for himself, he was absolutely naked, 
and had to be screened under the bishop’s cloak. 
From that moment he owned nothing—not even the 
food he ate. God provided all. To the people, he 
said, ‘‘ Listen, all of you, and understand it well. 
Until this time I have called Pietro Bernardone my 
father, but now I desire to serve God. From hence- 
forth I desire to say nothing but ‘Our Father who 
art in Heaven.’” This scene made a profound impres- 
sion. His ardor and simplicity touched all hearts. 

The country-side rung with the story. When he be- 
gan again to repair the chapel of St. Damian, he 
was aided by the people with enthusiasm. He him- 
self was the hardest worker of all, singing the 
while at his work. After this pious labor was 
accomplished, he undertook the restoration of other 
churches, always receiving more and more aid from 
the people, who were penetrated with his own enthu- 
siasm. In February, 1209, he was at the celebra- 
tion of the mass, when he heard the voice of Jesus 
speriking tohim : ‘* Wherever ye go, preach, saying 
the Kingdom of Heaven is athand. Heal the sick, 
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cleanse the lepers, cast out devils. Freely ye have 
received, freely give. Provide neither silver nor 
gold, nor brass in your purse, neither scrip, nor two 
coats, nor shoes nor staff, for the laborer is worthy 
of his meat.” Here, by another miracle, he received 
his heavenly mandate. His whole life is but a long, 
enthusiastic, aspiring obedience. He began at once 
by throwing aside shoes, staff, scrip. The command 
was also to preach. On the very next morning he 
began to preach in words so simple and so straight 
from the heart, that all who heard him were touched 
and awakened. It is not easy to know how many 
waiting souls there are in the world, how many are 
ready to follow an inspired leader. Francis doubted 
neither himself nor his hearers ; he loved them all. 
He had renounced every earthly thing, and he called 
his brothers with the authority of this renunciation. 
His Apostleship had begun. 

We have only to recall the picture of the Middle 
Ages, as painted by the author, to understand the 
enthusiasm of the people for their new leader who was 
one of themselves, not like the monks. Many of the 
monastic orders had been founded in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Their reputation for sanctity 
had stimulated the liberality of the faithful, and their 
houses had become rich and powerful by St. Francis’ 
time. The bishops wrung money from the priests, 
and the priests from the people. Scandals in the 
church were common, as may be seen by running 
over the collection of bulls against assassination, 
simony, adulteries. The best spirits were turning 
to the Church of the Orient, and inquiring for means 
to purify their own church. Heresies abounded, but 
they were often merely efforts at reform, some ill- 
directed, some unfoitunate. Public worship was more 
and more becoming a sort of self-acting magic form- 
ulary. Relics were talismanic treasures, healing the 
sick even in spite of themselves. Two beggars fled 
before the relics of St. Martin of Tours, lest they 
should be cured, and their source of income dried 
up: and, in fact, the legend says, they were cured 
willy-nilly. They did not escape in time. Aji was 
not corrupt within the church by any means ; then, 
as always, the evil was more noisy than the good. 
But bishops, monks and priests were far away from 
the people, holding privileges and power, standing 
as intermediaries between a distant God and de- 
graded, ignorant sinners. The brotherhood of Christ 
to man was not taught nor generally practiced. 

We may imagine, then, the effect upon an ignorant 
and oppressed populace of the rise of the Franciscan 
brothers—the poor brothers—who owned nothing, 
who labored for their food or even begged it; who 
preached love and friendliness, who were little con- 
cerned with teaching or doctrine, but intimately con- 
cerned with the instant and immediate charity of 
Christ. The instinct for love and the divine was 
wakened in the minds of their hearers. The self- 
renunciation of Francis called for a like offering from 
every man. Soon he was joined by companions as 
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sincere and simple as himself. The first brothers 
lived precisely like the poor among whom they min- 
istered. They were more like Hindu /aéirs or the 
Salvation Army than like the privileged monks or 
the beneficed clergy — and, above all, their hearts 
were filled with a youthful, vernal joy. The number 
of brothers and adherents rapidly increased, partly, 
without doubt, as a protest against the rapacity of 
the regular ecclesiastics. The new movement was 
partly social and political, as well as spiritual. Here 
was the primitive apostolic church, living on earth 
once more. 

There is no space to set down the history of the 
formation of the Order, and its acceptance by the 
Roman authorities. Partly because it was recog- 
nized as already a great power, partly on account of 
the winning and simple personality of Francis him- 
self, his Order was recognized and his rule acknowl- 
edged. Francis asked for no privilege ; he asked sim- 
ply that the Pope should authorize himself and his 
companions to lead a life of poverty and labor, and 
of absolute conformity to the precepts of the gospel. 

It was impossible to refuse so much as this to 
them, since it was the direct command of Christ, 
the head of the Church, that they sought to follow. 
But this formal constitution of their Order by the 
Pope necessarily transformed them into something 
different from their ideal. Their lay creation be- 
came ecclesiastical ; in time it became clerical ; the 
prophets became priests. 

And here it may be well to point out, briefly and 
explicitly, what the author of this book has not said 
in so plain away. ‘The transformation of St. Fran- 
cis’ ideal into something colder, harder, more 
** practical,” more ‘* organized,” was just what has 
happened to the ideals of all great founders— 
Christ, Buddha, Mohammed even. St. Francis 
simply wished to be a brother and a father to every 
suffering, every needy, every sick, soul; to own 
nothing, to give everything. L. ‘ore his death came, 
his Order had become more or less like the other 
Orders. It possessed churches, houses, a treasury ; 
it was ruled and governed ; its vital principle was 
changed. 

In the first centuries of the Church the ideal social 
brotherhood imagined by Christ had grown into the 
kingdom, partly earthly, partly spiritual, of the 
Papacy ; the one coat of St. Peter had been trans- 
formed into the gorgeous trappings of Cardinals and 
Popes ; the Church had become a compromise be- 
tween the two worlds of heaven and earth. The 
successors had transformed the ideal of Christ into 
a practical administrative institution, which its re- 
puted founder would neither have accepted nor 
recognized as his own. 

In 1217 the Franciscan missions were organized, 
and the various countries parcelled out into provinces, 
each with its appointed head. ‘* Do you think,” 
said Francis, ‘‘ that God raised up the brothers for 
the sake of Italy alone? Verily, I say they shall win 
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souls in the very midst of the infidels.” In Spain, 
and even in Morocco, the friars preached and were 
martyred. St. Francis himself (1219) went to the 
Holy Land. 

On his return to Italy, (1220) Francis found his 
Order in the greatest danger. A report of his death 
had spread, attempts had been made to modify the 
Rule, the Cardinal Ugolino had taken on the direc- 
tion of Dominicans and Franciscans alike; and his 
own vicars sought to modify the rule of poverty 
which was the very essence of the Franciscan body. 

From this time (1220) there are perpetual differ- 
ences between St. Francis and the Roman authori- 
ties, and painful dissensions within the Order itself. 
The space is wanting to describe them here, and the 
results have been foreshadowed. A new head was 
chosen for the Order, and Francis was instructed to 
compose a new Rule. In the new Rule the injunc- 
tion, “carry nothing with you,’’! was omitted. 

In the early years the Friars had been apostles, 
laborers, servants, beggars even. Later they became 
courtiers of a special type, half ecclesiastic, half lay. 
Francis himself never changed, or if he changed at 
all, his Will shows that at the last he had returned 
to his early ideals. The profound sadness which 
overwhelmed him for a time was succeeded by a 
return to his early state of intimate joy. 

His immortal hymn to the Sun, which sounds like 
the expression of his earliest enthusiasms, was, in 
fact, written in the year 1225. 

‘* Praised be my Lord for our mother, the earth, 
the which does sustain us and keep us, and bringeth 
forth fruit and flowers of many colors, and grass,” 

‘* Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is 
very serviceable unto us, and humble and precious 
and clean.” 

It was in 1224 that Francis received the Stigmata, 
in 1226 that he died. 

He rebelled against the idea of death. He saw 
that much remained to be done. ‘* We must begin 
again,” he thought, ‘‘ and create a new family who 
will not forget humility.” 

‘* He went to meet death singing,” say his com- 
panions, ‘‘ just as in his youth he shouted his songs 
of happy joy for the freedom he had found in love.” 

In his Will he reaffirmed his first Rule. Four years 
later the Pope declared that it was not binding on 
the brothers. 

The last chapter in Professor Sabatier’s book is a 
critical study of the sources ; every page of the whole 
work is full of references to them ; every statement 
can be verified, or examined bythe student. Inthe 
introduction the author gratefully thanks the many 
Franciscans of Italy who have helped him in his 
work, 

‘* If some pages of this book give you pain,” he 
says, ‘‘ turn them over quickly ; let me think that 
others of them will give you pleasure, and will make 
the name you bear, if possible, still more precious 
to you.” 
1Gospel of Luke, ix, 1-6. 
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In the same spigit, and in his humbler degree, the 
reviewer trusts that he has truly represented the 
words of its author and still more, that he has not 
failed to show forth the shining glory of a great, 
poetic, lovely soul, who belongs to humanity, and 
to all churches and creeds alike. 


The Panglima luda. 

It is hardly modest, perhaps, for the OVERLAND to 
take notice of a novel reprinted from its own col- 
umns, but in doing so it follows the example set by 
a number of eastern magazines. By the time this 
review is in the hands of the reader, the first novel 
of a series of reprints from the OVERLAND’s pages, 
will be in the news stores of the country. To those 
who have not already read it in its serial form, we 
wish to say that whatever fault there may be in it, 
or whatever shortcoming it may contain, it is never- 
theless a story of whichits author has no reason to 
be ashamed. It is a tale, the first of its kind, of a 
wild, almost unknown, part of the world, and its na- 
tive characters are studies of a semi-barbaric nation 
that are interesting from their very rarity in fiction. 

The story is full of ‘‘ go,” never tiresome, and has 
a snap and dash about it that is refreshing. Its de- 
scription of the Malayan jungle scenery is vivid, 
and speaks of Mr. Wildman’s perfect familiarity 
with the scenes he so gracefully describes. 

The Panglima Muda’ is the title of a rebellious 
Malayan Chief, who, during the years 1891-2, defied 
the arms of the British Empire, and strove to wrest 
back his native jungles from that great power. The 
adventures of the two Americans, Poultney and 
Beach, and the English girl, Gladys Mead, in his 
country during the outbreak, furnish the plot and 
love interest of the book. 

The illustrations by Boeringer are good, and show 
a thorough study of the little known Malay charac- 
teristics and dress. 


Micah Clarke. 


Mr. A. CONAN Doy-e’s historical novel of ad- 
venture, — A/icah Clarke,2—covers some four or five 
months of English history during the invasion of 
James, Duke of Monmouth, and the rebellion of 
the Protestants against King James, in 1685. It 
is a period of English history little understood, 
almost forgotten, and generally ignored by all the 
smal’er, especially school, histories. Mr. Doyle is a 
brave man to paint his own nation in the glaring 
colors he does, and his recital of the horrible repri- 
sals practiced by the Stuarts on the unfortunate, 
misguided country people at the overthrow of Mon- 
mouth rivals the excesses of Robespierre and the 
French Revolution. It cannot be pleasant reading 


1The Panglima Muda. By Rounsevelle Wildman: 
San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Pub. Co.: 1894. 


2Micah Clarke. By A. Conan Doyle. New York: 
Harper & Brothers: 1894. 
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to the present generation of English boys, who 
study English history from carefully edited and ex- 


punged works. The Englishman who reads ‘‘ Les 
Miserables,” and does not know that the chapter on 
the Battle of Waterloo has been cut out, and is 
taught that our second war with England (1812,) 
consisted only of the engagement of the ‘‘ Chesa- 
peake” and the ‘* Shannon,” will not thank the 
author for bringing to light these dark passages in 
his nation’s history. 

Micah Clarke, the narrator, purports to have been 
a captain in this puerile rebellion to place Mon- 
mouth on the throne, and relates with a great deal of 
dash and vividness the scenes in which he took an 
active part. 

The interest of the book is rather in the painting 
of the characters of the actors than in their acts. 
The rebellion was so short and badly managed, 
that, in order to make it the theme of the story, 
Mr. Doyle has introduced a lot of bushwhacking 
adventures, that, while they are interesting enough 
in themselves, are hardly pertinent to the subject 
matter, and might with profit have been cut down 
by half. In fact, the book, while being interesting, 
as is everything Mr. Doyle writes, strikes one as 
being very much in need of a blue pencil, and a 
thorough editing. Four hundred and sixty-two 
pages and an appendix is considerable more than 
the Monmouth incident will stand. There is no 
love interest in the story, with which to carry off the 
dryness of the historical narrative, and while Aficah 
Clarke is far above the average novel, it does not 
equal ‘* The Refugees ” in any particular. 


Lord Ormont and His Aminta.? 


Mr. Meredith’s last novel is one of the books that 
the veteran reviewer lays down with a sigh after 
reading, and devoutly wishes he could be excused 
from reviewing it. He fears he will not be able to 
impress his readers with the reason for his interest, 
and feels like saying — ‘‘ It’s by George Meredith ; 
read it yourself and tell me what you think of it.” 
In the first place, the plot is as old as history —a 
beautiful young girl who has had a school-girl affair 
of the heart meets and marries a distinguished Eng- 
lish officer, whom she and her school-boy lover have 
been brought up to revere as one of the great men 
of the age. The great man treats his youthful bride 
with a certain cond«scension that wears out the holi- 
ness of the marriage tie, and the arrival of the quon- 
dam school-boy lover as the private secretary of the 
husband brings about the usual desertion and unison 
of the two hearts without the sanction of law. 

So much for the plot —a plot that is neither mor- 
ally or refreshingly striking. However, it is Eng- 
lish. 

As to the characters — Lord Ormont is the ‘‘ per- 


8Lord Ormont and His Aminta. By George Mere- 
dith. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1894. 
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fect” English gentleman who has a high opinion of 
honor, but is not exactly honorable; polite almost 
to rudeness, and just, to the border of refined cruelty. 
Aminta, girl and woman — with large soulful eyes, 
strong passions, and middle class parentage — Wey- 
burn —a commoner so morally and physically per- 
fect that he ends by overriding both moral and social 
law,—a parvenu aunt, an erratic sister — Lady Char- 
lotte— ard a chorus of fast Britishers. 

The scene is laid at a boy’s school — better des- 
cribed by a dozen other writers ; at London —done 
to death a thousand and one times, and at the sea 
shore. 

So much for the piot, the characters, the scenery, 
—and yet the novel is a great one. It is possibly 
greater because of these very commonplaces in plot 
and character, and because out of well-worked ma- 
terial the author has constructed a play that is inter- 
esting from the third chapter to the end. ‘The au- 
thor’s genius stands out as clear and distinct in every 
line of the book, as his own striking personality 
stands out among his brother novelists on both sides 
of the water. 

The novel is artistic, it is dramatic, it leaves an 
ineffacable impression on the mind. No other writer 
of the day could tell the story in the chapter ‘* Lov- 
ers Mated,” and make it a poem instead of a vulgar 
commonplace. Few writers could hold the patience 
of the readers while calmly narrating the beauty and 
loveliness of the school in Switzerland, presided over 
by the unmated pair. Parents are not in the habit 
of trusting their children to the influence of such 
teachers, and yet Mr. Meredith makes it seem piaus- 
ible, even to the point of Lord Ormont confiding his 
favorite grandson to the care of his wife’s lover. It 
is the greatness of the writer rather than the great- 
ness of the idea that claims the attention. It will 
be interesting to note how long Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta will command a place in literature. Will it 
outlive ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways ?” 


Joseph Jefferson. 

The thousands upon thousands of admirers in two 
Continents of Joseph Jefferson, will welcome and 
treasure William Winter’s admirable life of the great 
actor. Anyone who has wept and laughed with the 
one and only “ Rip Van Winkle,” marveled at the 
quaint conceits of ‘‘ Bob Acres,” and sympathized 
with the troubles of ‘‘ Jefferson Golightly,” cannot 
but be grateful to both the distinguished author and 
the publishers, for preserving between covers so com- 
plete a biography of their famous delineator. 

In the *‘ Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson,”! we 
find a charming story of the life from boyhood up, 
the development of Jefferson’s dramatic genius, and 
the history of his many histrionic triumphs. 

One is reminded in the record of patient labor and 


1|ife and Art of Joseph Jefferson. By William Win- 


ter. New York and London: Macmillan and Co, 1894. 
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painstaking study that the actor showed into every 
play he undertook, that there is no royal road to 
success on the stage. Numerous half-tone portraits 
of Jefferson and his colleagues, reproductions of old 
play hills, and well worded comments on the promi- 
nent theatrical events of his time, make the work a 
valuable addition to theatrical literature. 


Wimple and Crisping-Pins. 


‘*Wimple and Crisping-Pins,”? belongs to a class 
of books that certain publishers order compiled 
once a year for the delectation of the weaker sex. 
They are generally subscription books, and are sold 
from door to door by the much abused book-agent. 
The subject matter of the work is hair dressing, and 
styles of wearing the hair from the time of the ear- 
liest Egyptians to the present. 

There are over fifty illustrations, and 200 pages of 
matter on heavy plate paper- The cover is a charm- 
ing triumph of the book-maker’s art, and the author 
was one of the most graceful writers of his day — 
when treating of subjects that were congenial. 

Mr. Childs, however, in the work under discus- 
sion has not added to his reputation. His writing 
shows haste and carelessness — as though done to 
order ; and his remark that woman’s proper func- 
tion is to cover herself with silks, deck her hair with 
jewels, and make herself generally useless, does not 
do himcredit. The subject, however, belongs prop- 
erly to the encyclopedia, and answers no useful pur- 
pose in being collected in an individual volume. It 
is of no benefit whatever to the modern, 19th cen- 
tury woman. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A book to win the hearts of children must be 
something more than a children’s book. It must 
contain elements that are strong enough to last when 
the child has grown, and send him with a thrill of 
pleasure back to its storied pages in after life. Then 
too, if the child’s story becomes as interesting to the 
grown-up readers in the family circle as to the bevy 
of little listeners, I think it can safely be run into a 
second, a third, and a hundredth edition. 

Yet one can count all the stories that purport to 
have been written for children and contain this dual 
nature on the fingers of the two hands. There are 
‘*Robinson Crusoe,” ‘*Swiss Family Robinson,” 
“The Story of a Bid Boy,” ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
** Baron Munchausen,”’ not counting Hans Christian 
Andersen and the Fairy Tales, and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s delightful — ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest.” 

I place ‘* Timothy’s Quest ”3 last because it is last 
chronologically, not in merit. No purer, sweeter, 
nobler children’s story, ever was written. It is the 

By Theodore Childs, 
1895. 
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story of a good boy who did not die young, or lose 
all human qualities, and a baby girl good and beau- 
tiful at the same time. The young readers of the 
book will see in it the manly struggles of the manly 
little hero to find a home for his adopted sister ; they 
will revel in his quiet, modest, sturdy determination 
and unselfishness, in the happy antics of his irre- 
pressible dog Rags, in the funny remarks of lazy, 
honest old Jebe Slocum, and the serio-comic happen- 
ing at the White Farm. The grown-up boy and girl 
will see a picture of rural life in New England, 
painted with all the strength and sweetness of Ike 
Marvel or Henry Ward Beecher. They will appre- 
ciate the dark side of the life in Minerva Court, and 
the heart struggles of Miss Vilda Cummins, and the 
final triumph of Timothy and Gay. 

Jebe Slocum becomes a character that remains as 
a type of the old time self respecting Yankee hired 
man, and Mrs. Tarbox takes rank as the typical 
country dress maker —the local Associated Press- 
There is nothing childish in the book, yet it is full of 
the laughter and tears of healthy children. 

Mrs. Wiggin has properly called it ‘‘ A Story for 
Anybody, Young or Old, who cares to read it.” 

The book was first published in 1890. The pres- 
ent edition is charmingly illustrated with line draw- 
ing by Oliver Herford, It is printed on heavy plate 
paper, and bound in dainty blue cloth. [It is just 
the book to make a Christmas present delightful. 


Chronological Outlines of Literature.! 

Mr. Whitcomb has compiled a chronological his- 
tory of American, English and Foreign Literature, 
which, combined with a very complete table of 
American authors and their works, makes one of the 
most helpful books for the student’s and reader’s 
library table that has ever been published. The list 
commences with the year 1603. An example from 
the table illustrates its value. Par example: 1871— 
Joaquin Miller: ‘‘ Songs of the Sierras ””—George 
Tichnor died — (In British Literature,) Darwin 
wrote, “ Descent of Man”; (In Foreign Literature,) 
Dumas Fils wrote, ‘ Visite de Noces.” (History)— 
Treaty of Washington. So the record of literature 
and history runs on in parallel columns. 

In the year 1868, the year of the founding of the 
OVERLAND, it is interesting to note that Agassiz 
wrote, ‘A Journey in Brazil.” Louise M. Alcott : 
** Little Women.” Henry Ward Beecher: ‘‘ Nor- 
wood.” Horace Greeley: ‘* Recollections of a 
Busy Life.” E. E. Hale: ‘‘The Man Without a 
Country.” Longfellow : ‘‘ The New England Trag- 
edies.” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: ‘‘ [he Gates 
Ajar.” Alex. H. Stephens: “ Constitutional View 
of the War.” Whitticr: ‘‘ Among the Hills.” 
Robert Browning: ‘‘The Ring and the Book.” 


1Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By 


S. L. Whitcomb. New York and London: Macmil- 
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In the 
department, ‘‘ Authors and their Works,” he enum- 
erates merely the author’s name, birth and death, 
names of books and dates. Parexample: ‘‘ Miller, 
Cincinnatus Hines, ( ‘ Joaquin Miller,’) 1841. Songs 
of the Sierras, 1871.” And then follow the list of 
thirteen books not, of course, including his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Montana,” and Song of the Balboa Sea. 


Wilkie Collins : ‘* The Moonstone,” etc. 


English Literature and Language. 


Since the publication of Taine’s ‘* History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” in 1864, no work on the subject 
has been brought out that ecuals Welsh’s exhaustive 
—‘* The Development of English Literature and Lan- 
guage.” 2 It shares with Taine’s work, also, the 
fault of being a little too exclusive in its choice of 
authors, and of not bringing the subject down to 
date. Well known names, like E. C. Stedman, 
Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Howells, etc., are no- 
ticed only in foot notes, if mentioned at all; the do- 
ings of certain old English authors of much less 
ability are dwelt on at some length. However, 
one consoles one’s self with the thought that our 
modern lights will have their proper standing ina 
later edition, if they desire it. 

The work takes up its subject in the pre-English 
Ages, and combines a study of the then existing so- 
cial, political and religious elements of the nation 
with a study of its speech and literature. It carries 
the subject on down to the death of Emerson, cov- 
ering, explaining and comparing authors, schools, 
and books in an easy, lucid style, that makes the 
matter as interesting as instructive. 

In dealing with the leading authors in English 
Literature, the writer discusses them under the clas- 
sified heads of ‘** Biography, Writings, Style, Rank, 
Character and Influence.” 

But, aside from the care with which the plan of 
the work is carried out, one is struck with the power 
and grasp of the author. He understands his sub- 
ject thoroughly, and makes his reader see as he sees. 
His enthusiasm relieves it of every taint of dryness, 
and his philosophy is as sound as his style is sturdy. 
You feel that he is writing without prejudice, and 
yet with strong opinions. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 

It is aimest useless to review Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich’s now world-famous boys’ story. The mere 
announcement that a new edition, illustrated by A. 
B. Frost, has been placed in the book-stores for the 
holiday trade, is sufficient to send the fathers who, 
as boys, read Zhe Story of the Bad Boy*, in search 
of it for the boys of this generation. 


2The Development of English Literature and Lan- 
guage. By A. H. Walsh. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co.: 1894. 

8The Story of a Bad Boy. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895. 
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Its hearty, genuine humor, healthy human pranks 
and delicious fun, make it the book of books for 
boys. The bad boy was not a very bad boy, so 
mothers of good boys need not fear it will have a 
bad example. It is well bound, and printed on plate 
paper. 

Sirs, Only Seventeen! 

Miss Virginia Townsend has added another pleas- 
ant story to her rather long list of readable novels, 
and her many admirers will find this last novel, 
Sirs, Only Seventeen,’ in no way second to ‘* Lenox 
Dare’’ and ‘* Mostly Marjorie Day.” 

The scene of the present novel is Boston and 
vicinity, and Tom, a Harvard student, with his 
spontaneous college slang, and Dorothy Draycott, 
his pretty sister, are well drawn and carefully elab- 
orated characters. Like her former plots, the plot 
of Sirs, Only Seventeen, is ingenious and full of in- 
terest, without any striving after any very deep an- 
alysis, which is rather a relief than a fault. From 
beginning to end the story is full of interest, and 
holds the reader’s attention. 


Recent Verse. II. 

A few volumes of verse that failed to receive men- 
tion last month must be noticed here. It is worth 
noting that three out of the four here to be noticed, 
as well as more than one in last munth’s review, are 
by contributors to the OVERLAND. 

The name of Ella Higginson is especially familiar 
to our readers, and in no single instance is the strik- 
ing recent advent of the Northwest into the world of 
letters so illustrated as in the poems of this writer. 
A very modest little card-bound collection? of some 
of these is now offered the public. Much is to be 
said in praise of the poetry in the collection. It is 
sincere ; it is unaffectedly true to its local surround- 
ings; it has grace, and intelligence, and feeling. 
But it does not appear as well, collected together 
between covers, as scattered about in periodicals. A 
couple of dozen poems, all gatiered together, betray 
the limitations, in subject and manner, of this very 
interesting writer. The feeling is a little high- 
wrought, and, outside of a charming sympathy with 
external nature, it is self-centred, and so comes to 
be narrow. ‘There is not enough of universal sym- 
pathy, of interpretation of universal feeling ; the 
verse is subjective and personal. It seems scarcely 
necessary to quote from a poet so well known in our 
columns ; but the following, which has never been 
in the OVERLAND, may perhaps round out our no- 
tice of the little collection : 

God’s Creed. 
Forgive me that I hear thy creeds 
Unawed and unafraid ; 


1Sirs, Only Seventeen. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: 


By Virginia F. Townsend. 
1894. 

2A Bunch of Western Clover. By Ella Higginson. 
New Whatcom, Washington : Edson & Irish: 1894. 
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They are too small {6¢ one whose ears 
Have heard God’s organ played ; 
Who in wide, noble solitudes, 
In simple faith has prayed. 


Forgive me that I cannot kneel 
And worship in this pew, 
For I have knelt in Western dawns 
When the stars were large and few, 
And the only fonts God gave me were 
The deep leaves filled with dew. 
My church has been a yellow space 
Ceiled over with blue heaven, 
My pew upon a noble hill, 
Where the fir-trees were seven, 
And the stars upon their slender tops 
Were tapers lit at even. 


My knees have known no cushion rich, 
But the soft emerald sod ; 

My aisles have been the forest paths 
Lined with the crimson-rod ; 

My choir, the birds, and winds, and waves, — 
My only pastor, God. 


My steeple has been the dome of snow, 
From the blue land that swells ;} 

My rosary the acorns small 
That drop from bronzed cells ; 

And the only bells that summoned me 
Were the rhododendron bells. 


At Easter God’s own hand adorned 
Those dim, sweet, sacred_bowers 
With delicate honeysuckle vine 
And all the West’s rich flowers ; 
And lest they droop, in mellow nights 
He cooled them with rich showers. 


The crimson salmon-berry bells 
And wild violets were here, 

And those great dogwood stars that shine 
Thro’ purple glooms so clear ; 

And the pure lilies that are meet 
For a young virgin’s bier. 


I watched the dawn come up the East, 
Like angels, chaste and still ; 

I felt my heart beat wild and strong, 
My veins with white fire thrill ; 

For it was the Easter morn—and Christ 
Was with me on the hill! 


Anna E. Mack has compiled an acceptable gift 
book for young and old, of poems of love from man: 
authors, under the title, Because J Love You.® Thy 
compilation is well done, and only the choicest and 
highest expressions of love by the greatest poets 
have been selected. Of our Western poets, Joaquin 


3Because I Love You. Boston: 
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Miller is the only one that figures. From his works 
we find, ‘‘ The Sea of Fire,” ‘‘ In a Gondola,” and 
**I Simply Say that She is Good.” The book is 
bound in white, and embellished with a pretty de- 
sign in forget-me-nots. 


Narragansett Ballads? is of very uneven merit. The 
opening ‘‘ ballad,” (it is not, strictly speaking, a 
ballad,) ‘‘ A Watching Warrior” is of a high grade 
of metrical felicity and spirited expression; the 
others do not equal it. The writer has a very cleay 
sense of what a ballad should be, but she wants that 
facility in the use of meter that is necessary to the 
telling of a simple story in easy, unstrained verse. 
This, for instance, is not successful ballad writing : 


He plunges onward through the reeds, 
Relief and succor fain would bring— 
The fog is thick, but some one needs ; 
He tries to find the suffering thing. 
Though beast or bird, his manly breast 
Would give it shelter, warmth, and rest. 


The descriptive poems, most of them of Rhode 
Island, but a few of Santa Barbara, are more uni- 
formly good, and if rarely at all memorable, they 
still leave an impression of much grace, and an in- 
telligent and sympathetic seeing, and their spirit is 
sunny and objective. Perhaps this little lyric is the 
most quotable one :— 


A South Sea Song. 
Balmy breeze from azure sky, 
Blowing in such gentle gales 
Making us with swelling sails 
Over opal ocean fly ; 


Blow through me, so pure and strong, 

Fill my waiting spirit’s sails, 

Sweep my heart-strings with your gales 
Till they shail give forth a song ! 


Vashti® is a rather odd attempt at a metrical 
narrative account of the story of Esther, with addi- 
tions to bring the deposed queen into the central 
place. The story is certainly one to provoke such 
attempts, and many a one beside Mr. Kaye has felt 
his sympathies very much with Vashti. The brief 
story is a good deal swelled out with descriptions,— 
of the glories of Shushan, the palace, for instance, 
—and the dramatic feeling is never very moving ; 
yet the verse does not anywhere fall below a fair 
poetic merit. It is not well adapted to quotation, 
and we will not try to illustrate it by any extract. 


Rhymes by Two Friends* is a book of Kansas verse, 


2Narragansett Ballads. By Caroline Hazard. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1894. 
8Vashti. By John Brayshaw Kaye. New York: G. 


P, Putnam’s Sons: 1894. 

4. Rhymes by Two Friends. By Albert Bigelow Paine 
and William Allen White. Illustrated. Fort Scott. 
Published by the Authors: 1894. 
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written chiefly by Albert Bigelow Paine, and supple- 
mented by a group of verses by William Allen 
White. They are introduced by a somewhat high- 
flown preface, by some friend, which however does 
the verses themselves injustice, for they are modest 
and frank enough. To say that they are quite the 
best verse that we have seen coming from Kansas, is 
perhaps not saying as much as they deserve, for we 
have had occasion in these pages to review some 
extremely fatuous products of that region. These 
poems evidently reproduce the local life with sin- 
cerity, and Mr. Paine’s, especially, are happy in de- 
scription of the aspects of nature. In the dialect 
poems there is too much echo of James Whitcomb 
Riley ; and this is the more infelicitous, inasmuch as 
they do not bear the comparison thus invited very 
well. Still, there are doubtless local touches of 
character that justify hem to home readers more 
than to the distant critic. Oneis impressed in read- 
ing the volume with the feeling that such poetry as 
thrives in the region they describe does so more by 
virtue of its own inner persistence than by any such 
inspiration from the land itself, as we are familiar 
with in the remarkable tendency to verse-making in 
California. 

The verses by Mr. Paine have a somewhat wide 
range of manner and sentiment, but we select one, 
as an illustration, from those that deal with loca 
aspects of nature : 


The Rhyme of the Spanish Needle. 


When the sunflowers are a-dying on the hollow and 
the hill, 

And the golden-rod is budding, kind of waiting like 
until 

Frosty mornings have unfolded all its regimental 
plumes, [blooms. 

There’s a little interregnum when the Spanish-needle 


Now the nights are growing chilly, and the mornings 
cool and calm, 

And the days are sweet and sunny, filled with Na- 
ture’s pungent balm ; 

There ‘s a rare intoxication in those aromatic fumes, 

When the sunflower is a-dying, and the Spanish- 
needle blooms. 


There ’s a mist upon the meadow in these dreamy 
autumn days, 

And the world is bathed at evening in an amethyst- 
ine haze; 

There ’s a joy in mere existence that the raptured 
soul consumes, 

When the golden-rod is budding and the Spanish- 
needle blooms. 


O, the fallow fields of autumn, they are full of drift- 
ing gold! [old ; 
And ’t is there I seek for treasure, like a cavalier of 
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For the jewels of her sunsets, for her casket of per- 
fumes, 


For the priceless joy of living when the Spanish- 


needle blooms. 


following, not because it is the most interesting, but 
because it is one of the few that are brief enough for 
quotation ; it is one of ‘* A Group of Humble Cradle 
Songs ” :— 


A Jim Street Lullaby. 


Hursh-a-bye, sweetheart, 
O, hursh an’ lay still ; 
Mommer ‘ull stay with you, 
Dear, come wot will ; 
Mommer c’ud not live without you, my pet,— 
Mommer is proud of you—she doan’ regret ; 
Gawd ! how can some people want to ferget ? 
Hursh-a-bye sweet, and lay still, dear. 


Hursh-a-bye, sweetheart, 
O, hursh an’ lay still ; 
Lookie at them purties 
There on the sill. 
Dearie, them ’s posies, an’ some day we ’ll go 
Back to the ol’ place whur wild posies grow,— 
Jest us alone—whur they ’ll nobody know, — 
Hursh-a-bye, sweet, an’ lay still, dear. 


Hursh-a-bye, sweetheart, 
O, hursh an’ lay still ; 
Purtiest dreams 
May your littul heart fill. 
W’y should n’t they, like es not? and come true? 
You haint done nothing rich babies don’ do : 
Me an’ the angels an’ Jesus loves you. 
Hursh-a-bye, sweet, an’ lay still, dear. 


Mr. Sam Walter Foss, whose name is almost as 
well known as a poet of the serious and humorous 
in country life as Will Carleton’s, has brought out 
his newspaper verses in book form, under the title of 
** Back Country Poems.” 

The kindly humor that pervades the collection 
from beginning to end endears it at once to the 
readers who read to enjoy and not to learn. While 
Mr. Foss does not try to point a moral in any of his 
poetry, he often leaves a lesson that is all the better 
for its seeming to be unintentional. His philosophy 
is as harmless as a sunbeam, and just as penetrating. 
It is the homely, good natured philosophy of the 
country grocery store. The dialect in which many 
of his poems are couched is easily understood, and 
in spite of the fact that the day of the dialect writer 
is past, it lends a na‘uralness to each country tale 
that appeals at once to critic and reader. 

An example from his poem on “ Spring Poetry ” 
goes to show his use and not misuse of dialect. 


I skin out behin’ the barn, the first warm day in 
spring, 






As an example of Mr. Allen’s verses, we select the 





And go to rattlin’ poetry out, a ting-a-ling-a-ling. 

It bust, just like volcaners bust, an’ comes a-rollin 
out ; 

I never try to hol’ it in, but allus let her spout. 


An’ I like poetry better ’n pie, or any kin’ er sass, 

An’ hanker for ’t like winter cows a-hankerin’ for 
grass ; 

It bubbles up like yeast in spring in bread that’s 
partly riz, 

An’ aggrevates yer sistem like a case er roomatiz. 

Back Country Poems\are delightful reading, regard- 

less of the thought as to whether they are high class 

literature or not. Lovers of Will Carleton, James 

Whitcomb Riley, and Eugene Field will welcome 

and enjoy them. 


The Bell-Ringer of Angels.2 

** Where the North Fork of the Stanislaus begins to 
lose its youthful grace, vigor and agility, and broad- 
ens more maturely into the plain, there is a little 
promontory which at certain high stages of water 
lies like a small islsnd in the stream. To the strongly- 
marked heroics of Sierran landscape it contrasts a 
singular, pastoral calm.” 

There is no mistaking the opening sentence. It 
was written by the man who contributed ‘‘ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” to one of the first numbers 
of the OVERLAND, way back in 68. There may be 
nothing so very remarkable or original in this and a 
long line of other opening paragraphs to as many 
descriptive California stories, but it is typically Bret 
Hartean. The charm of Bret Harte’s stories holds 
year after year, even if the stories themselves do at 
times seem forced, and the plots a trifle threadbare. 

** The Bell-Ringer of Angels” is the title of the 
opening story, and has given its name to Mr. Harte’s 
last book. Of the eight stories, two —the poorest 
ones — are Scotch, written from the author’s life 
while Consul at Glasgow, no doubt. 

The little sketch which closes tie volume—‘* My 
First Book,” —is a delightfully humorous account 
of the publication of the author’s first book, a com- 
pilation of the productions of California’s early poets. 
His trials and tribulations in deciding upon the for- 
tunate candidates for immortality among the wealth 
of material submitted find a responsive ring in the 
present writer’s thoughts. Then he labored under a 
disadvantage that many a Californian editor has 
since experienced,—a plethora of poems on ‘‘ The 
Golden Gate,”’ “* Mount Shasta,” ‘*‘ The Yosemite,” 
and other poetry-inspiring natural wonders of this 
wonderful State. 

However, the youthful compiler presisted, the book 
was published, and was scored in language more 


1Back Country Poems. By Sam Walter Foss. Lee 
& Shepard: Boston: 1894. 


2The Bell-Ringer of Angels. By Bret Harte. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1894. 

































forcible than elegant by the local press. Mr. Harte 
concludes the sketch :—“ The editor, who was for two 
months the most abused man on the Pacific slope, 
within the year became the editor of its first success- 
ful magazine ” (OVERLAND MONTLHY). 


Briefer Notice. 


About Women: What Men Have Said,)is a unique 
compilation by Rose Porter of pat sayings re women 
by twelve authors, arranged one for each month. Of 
the twelve, eleven are English, and one — Hugo — 
French. American authors are excluded. Each 
author has something to say in praise or otherwise 
of women on every day of their allotted month. It 
is an interesting collection, and being prettily bound 
serves as an acceptable gift book. 

Mr. Rena Michaels Atchinson has handled with- 
out gloves one of the crying disgraces of our body 
politic in his Un-American Immigration? He pro- 
tests in unmistakable English against the practice of 
European nations using this country asa new Botany 
Bay, and fortifies his arguments with a telling array 
of facts, figures and extracts from the United States 
Consular Reports. The author not only decries the 
evil of pauper emigration, but he suggests a remedy 
which I trust will be brought to the eyes of our 
congressmen. The introduction by Rev. Joseph 
Cook is an essay on the subject in itself, and is worth 
the attention of every American citizen. 

Suggestions on Government,’ by S. E. Moffett, of 
Berkeley, is the discussion of a time-worn and 
usually dry subject, written in popular, easy style. 
As the author says in the introduction, it ‘‘is an 

attempt to suggest remedies for certain defects dis- 
closed by the experience of a hundred years in the 
working of our national, State and local govern- 
ments.” Everything Mr. Moffett says is well said, 
clearly put and easily understood. He shows that 
our constitution never provided for trusts, railroad 
corporations, bosses, heelers, “‘ blocks of five,” 
and ** machines” in politics, and is therefore inace- 
quate to meet the changed policies of the times. His 
chapter on “f The Boss” is particularly apropos at 
this time, and tends to give th: uninitiated some 
idea of the terms used by the daily press ; and the 
chapter on ‘* The Referendum in California ” is of 
more than passing interest to all readers of the 
OVERLAND. It suggests the reference direct of all 
legislative questions of importance to the vote of the 
people. The book deserves a wide reading. 

Aiyn Yates Keith, the author of the well remem- 
bered *f A Spinster’s Leaflets,” is the author of an- 
other bright story, reprinted from the New York 

l1\About Women: What Men Have Said. By Rose 
Porter. New York and London: Putnam's Sons. 

2Un-American Immigration. By R. M. Atchinson. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.: 1894. 

8Suggestions on Government. By S. E. Moffett. 
Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally &Co.: 1894. 
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Post. The author’s scenery and character are found 
in A Hilltop Summer, as in her other stories in New 
England. In fact, they could not well be elsewhere, 
or her many readers would be dispappointed. One 
has learned to love Miss Keith’s depiction of New 
England life, and to fully sympathize with the rare 
pathos and humor she throws into the lives and sur- 
roundings of all her characters. Certain of her 
chapters are rerfect little pictures, that make one 
feel that the author is writing of herself and the life 
in which she once lived. ‘The book is printed on 
heavy plate paper, illustrated by half tones and artis- 
tically bound. 

Mollie Miller® is a children’s story by Mrs. Merri- 
man, and is a continuation of ‘‘ The Little Millers,” 
by the same author, after the style of Mrs. Alcott’s 
**Little Men” and “‘ Little Women” stories. The 
tone of the book is bright, clear and healthy. It 
will be eagerly read by all healthy, live young 
people. 

Part XXI of Hubert Howe Bancroft’s superb 
** Book of the Fair,’’6 continues the account of the 
State Exhibits. Of the forty pages in this beauti- 
fully illustrated part, eight of letter press are devoted 
to California’s State Exhibit in the great California 
building, besides a full page of half-tone illustration, 
of the building, a half-page view of the portico, a 
full page embracing six sectional interior views, 
*‘one of the entrance way,” and the views of the 
moon taken at Lick Observatory. The other states 
of the slope and the West are equally as well treated. 
The Midway Plaisance, with all its queer life and 
unique buildings, follows. The South Sea Islanders, 
the Malays from Johore, the Javanese, the Turks, 
the Hindoos, Indians, all live again in the pictured 
pages. The views are particularly good of the mar- 
velous Ferris Wheel. ‘There are three more parts of 
this great work yet to come, and then this faithful 
record of the Fair will be closed. The work is sim- 
ply perfect. 


Books Received. 


About Women : What Men Have Said. Arranged 
by Rose Porter. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons : 1894. 

Napoleon. By Alexandre Dumas. did. 

Story of the Civil War: Part I. By John Cod- 
man Ropes. did. 

Elder Conklin. By Frank Harris. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co : 1894. 

Miss Jerome’s Banners. By Irene E. Jerome. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1895. 

Mollie Miller. By Effie W. Merriman, bid. 


4A Hilltop Summer. By Alyn Yates Keith. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard: 1894. 

5Mollie Miller. By Effie W. Merriman. Boston: ‘ee 
& Shepard: 1894. 

®The Book of the Fair. By H. H. Bancroft. History 
Co.: Chicago and San Francisco: 1894. 
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Because I Love You. Arranged by Anna E, 


Mack. Jbid: 1894. 
Back Country Poems, 
lid. 
A Hill-top Summer. By Alyn Yates Keith. Zdid. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 


By Sam Walter Foss. 


Sirs, only Seventeen. 
Lbid. 

I Am Well. By C. W. Post. did. 

Occult Japan. By Percival Lowell. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 1895. 

More Memories. By Rev. S. Reynolds Hole. 
New York: Macmillan & Co : 1894. 

Development of English Literature. By Alfred 
H. Welsh, A. M. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. : 
1894. 

The She-Wolves of Machecoul. By Alexandre. 
Dumas. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.: 1894. 

The Century and Other Poems. By John Lam- 
Oakland, Cal.: Published by the Author ; 


Boston : 


bie. 
1894. 


Just before going to press, news comes from 
Samoa that Robert Louis Stevenson died on Decem- 
ber 8th in his South Sea Island home. While the 
world has been prepared for his death for years, it 
came after all, asa surprise. Weak and sickly from 
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childhood, he has gone through life doing a strong 
man’s labor. He no doubt hoped, as his admirers 
did, that he had found a sanitarium in the delight- 
ful climate and equable temperature in the South 
Seas that would give him a new lease on life. Pos- 
sibly it did lengthen it a few years, for which the 
reading public is indebted for ‘‘ The Ebb Tide” and 
“The Wreckers,” but it did rot give him quite 
time enough to finish a new story that he was writ- 
ing without the aid of his step-son, Lloyd Osbourne. 
Without the help of his later prose idylls of the South 
Seas, however, Mr. Stevenson could safely have al- 
lowed his fame to rest on his earlier works, ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island,” a boys’ story that ranks among boys 
next to ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘* Kidnapped,” a 
Scottish tale that ranks with Scott, and reminds 
one of the late style of Barrie, Doyle, and Curkett, 
and “ Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” a book that is 
responsible for more imitators than any book of the 
age. 

Mr. Stevenson was a pioneer in his own field. 
His books were always welcomed by the reading 
public as a relief from the old-time novel. He was 
as original in his own way as Harte, Kipling, and 
Dumas were in theirs. The world will feel his loss 
to literature, and he died universally and sincerely 
mourned by old and young. 
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